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INTRODUCTION 

Expansion in the IRC Program in Pakistan during 1987 has been 
exponential. At the same time the program has also strengthened 
and matured. Within each of the three main program areas: 
Medical, Education and Sel f -Rel i ance; specific trends, or 
directions, have emerged this year, For the Medical Program 
community based activities gained significant ground, in the 
Education Program the emphasis has been upon secondary 
educational opportunities for young girls and boys and the 
development of post-secondary projects; and the sheer number of 
self-reliance projects and their success indicates the 
realization on the part of donors to IRC and of the Afghans 
participating that these projects do work in raising the self- 
esteem of the refugees. At the end of its second year in 
operation. The Health Education Resource Center (a separate 
Peshawar-based program) has become even more firmly established 
as the major source of materials to assist in health education of 
the refugees and has also provided a mechanism through which 
voluntary agencies can pool resources in developing teaching aids 
which can be used by all. 

One major indicator of growth is the number of staff now employed 
by IRC. At the end of 1987, 905 Afghans and Pakistanis were 
employed in the Pakistan Program (about 80 percent of this total 
are Afghans). This number is one third greater than the total at 
the end of 1986. And this does not include the 1,000 men and 
women volunteers working as male and female Community Health 
Workers who are not financially compensated by IRC. 
Additionally, more expatriates of wide ranging nationalities are 
now serving the program than ever before. T'here were 19 
expatriate professionals and stipended volunteers on the payroll 
at the end of the year and this number is expected to increase 
during 1988. What this expansion has meant in particular is an 
effort to streamline and upgrade the level of administrative 
support provided to the various programs. Specific departments 
within the administrative system have been developed and much of 
the work has been, ass i sted by the utilization of computers. 
Rather than cause the program to take on a bureaucratic and 
impersonal tone, these changes have enhanced the flow of 
information and have given the Project Director and his Deputy 
(the position of Deputy Director was also created this year) more 
time to spend talking with people. With the expectation that 
more growth will be occurring in 1988, efforts will continue to 
further tighten up the administrative structure. 

Our staff has striven for professionalism at every level. One of 
the most impressive pieces of work completed during 1987 was a 
survey on the health status of Afghan women and children in the 
Hangu to Thai camps. The survey was designed and carried out by 
Ellen Krijgh of the Health Education Resource Center and is a 
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follow up to a survey done in 1986- The 1987 survey is detailed 
and informative and is written in such a way as to make it 
interesting even to those who are not medically oriented. The 
survey is an exemplary undertaking and represents the standard of 
work IRC is now aiming for. The results of the survey have given 
us, for the first time, a tangible validation of some of the 
successes achieved in the Hangu Medical Program, as well as 
drawing our attention to areas which need more concentrated 
effort. Based upon the survey results, Ellen says in her report 
"... the Kohat region may be considered one of a very small 
number of project areas in the world that have evidenced such 
enormous changes in such a short period of time." Because the 
findings of the survey are so significant, it will be mentioned 
throughout the report on the Hangu Medical Program. 

It should be recognized that much of the work done this year has 
gone on under the rather dark cloud of a deteriorating security 
situation. Throughout the year, particularly toward the end, 
there were times of considerable stress and fear among 
foreigners, Pakistanis and Afghan refugees. Work, however, did 
not stop or even slow down. The staff simply dug their heels in 
and got on with the task at hand. 

Now there is also the preoccupation with the future and what will 
happen in Pakistan and in Afghanistan should the Russians decide 
to leave. Without overly diverting attention from projects on- 
going at present, IRC is doing what can be done at this point to 
prepare for whatever might eventuate. 

This report will attempt to provide information about what IRC 
has done in Pakistan during 1987. Certain trends will be noted 
and some ideas for programming in 1988 will be discussed. 
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HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 



PUBLIC HEALTH 



M^l§_CoiTimun2tY_Health_W 

"Some time ago we lost a child because my wife delivered alone 
and we did not know about giving birth. But this last time I 
stayed with her and I cut the cord. I put the knife in the fire 
before using it because the Community Health Worker told us to do 
so; he said that is how you can make a knife clean and that then 
babies do not get sick ... Now you look at our healthy baby." 
These words were spoken by a young man of Darsamand camp. He 
told this story to the team who interviewed his wife during the 
survey on the health status of women and children. Stories like 
this confirm that the work we are doing helps refugees. In this 
case simple instructions given to a family by their Community 
Health Worker have helped to prevent an infant from dying. 

It is hard to believe that this program began nearly two years 
ago and that at the end of 1986 we reported that the very first 
group of trainees (from Darsamand and Kai camps) had been chosen 
and were about to begin training. The program has come a long 
way since then. At the time the health status survey was 
conducted, the volunteer health workers of Darsamand would have 
been assisting in their camp for about three months. Once the 
Community Health Worker has been trained (and even during his 
training) what he has learned brings positive results very 
quickly. The young man quoted in the beginning paragraph of this 
section bears witness to this. What should also be noted here is 
that the survey found Darsamand camp to have the largest number 
of mothers using oral rehydration solution (ORS) (homemade as 
well as from a package) as a routine treatment for children with 
diarrhea. We believe that this is due to expanded house to house 
educational activities made possible through the Community Health 
Workers. 

By January of 1988, when the current group of 215 Community 
Health Worker trainees have completed their course, there will be 
over 550 volunteers at work in the community, each responsible 
for the thirty families who selected him. The 215 men nearing 
the end of training began their three month course in October. 

During the final quarter of the year the Motivation Team made 
frequent visits to Kotki I, Kotki II and Doaba to prepare those 
camps for the introduction of Community Health Workers and to 
assist with the establishment of Health Committees. By the end 
of December the Health Committees had selected three Community 
Health Supervisors for each of their camps. These men wilT begin 
their training in February at the Save The Children UK Training 
Center in Badaber. They will then return to their camps three 



months later to train the Community Health Workers who will by 
that time have been chosen by the families they will represent. 
The training will take place after Ramazan (the tradi t i oiial 
Muslim month long fast which in 1988 will fall during the period 
mid-April to mid-May). This means that by about August next year 
(1988) training for Community Health Workers will be finished for 
all eleven sites in which IRC operates. 



More important than any other outcome of this program is the 
emergence of the Community Health Worker as the principal liaison 
between the thirty families he represents and the Basic Health 
Units and all other re.lated programs as well as the Sel f -Rel i ance 
projects. The volunteer health worker mechanism is now being 
systematically used to carry out the Ante-natal Outreach Project 

the outreach team routinely goes from one cluster of thirty 
families to the next. Informing the families when the team will 
come and encouraging the women to attend and also arranging for a 
meeting place is the job of the Community Health Worker. 
Similarly, candidates for Female Community Health Worker training 
are now recruited through their male counterparts. The female 
trainers now methodically work through the Community Health 
Workers, going from cluster to cluster, locating women who can be 
trained. All female trainees are now referred by the Community 
Health Workers with each worker being asked to refer from three 
to six women for his group. Using this system we hope to train 
300 women in 1988. This would almost equal the total number of 
women trained to date. 

During 1988 we plan to use the Community Health Workers to assist 
in setting up a system of family records for the Basic Health 
Units. At the moment no such system exists -- files are only 
maintained on chronic care cases. A family records system (if we 
can put it in place) would give us the ability to gain accurate 
information as to the extent of our service to the refugees in 
the Hangu - Thai catchment area. We would know the actual number 
of people coming to the clinics rather than only the number of 
visits. This would also cause the statistics gathered to better 
reflect the health status of the refugees. In gathering the 
information for the family record we may also be able to include 
data on their living situation which could be helpful in 
explaining why they may be afflicted by certain illnesses as well 
as giving us a basic profile on each of the camps. Finally, we 
may also be able to include some background information, (for 
example, what part of Afghanistan they are from) which could 
assist us in future planning should the Russians leave 
Afghanistan and IRC become involved in helping the refugees to 
return home. Because he is trusted by the families whb have 
chosen him, the Community Health Worker will be relied upon to 
first of all convince the refugees that this is a good idea and 
then to gain the needed information. 
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The system through which the health workers are chosen clearly 
works. It is a system which uses the basic community framework 
which already exists within the camps. Recently it has been 
suggested by a number of people that a similar scheme could be 
used either by IRC or other organizations in starting different 
types of projects. Educational projects involving in-home study 
and distance teaching for some of the more remote camps are one 
example. 

The consensus among IRC health workers in Pakistan is that the 
establishment of the Community Health Worker program is the most 
significant step forward the Medical Program has taken in the 
past three years. The Communi ty, Heal th Worker Program completely 
changes the dynamics of the Medical Program as it has existed. 
No longer is it a passive program in which we wait for the 
refugees to come to us, but rather an active program which 
reaches out to refugees in the fartherest corners of every camp, 
bringing them care, concern for their well being, and real hope 
for the future. 

Female_Community_Health_Worke 

If 1987 was the year for male Community Health Worker training, 
then 1988 should see the turning point for training of women to 
serve their communities. With an effective and workable 
recruiting system now in place, we anticipate a dramatic surge in 
the numbers of females coming for training and in their activity 
among the women in the camps in which they will work. And this 
change cannot come soon enough for it was noted in Ellen Knjgh s 
survey that "overall the amount of medically underserved or 
unserved women is more than 50 percent". Over 30 percent of the 
women surveyed had NEVER visited a Basic Health Unit. These 
facts are dismaying and frustrating because it is not likely that 
this situation will change dramatically. Many of the reasons 
given by women for not attending the health unit stemmed from 
strict cultural constraints. Over 11 percent of the women 
interviewed said that their husbands would not give them 
permission to go to the clinic. It would appear then that the 
only way to provide adequate medical coverage to women and 
children in the camps is through culturally sensitive, community 
based schemes. 

When Ellen's survey was done, about one quarter of the women she 
spoke with were pregnant and an additional six percent thought 
they were but did not know for sure. These figures did not_ 
represent women who would become pregnant during the remaining 
part of the year. Both in 1986 and in 1987 the survey found the 
fertility rate among Afghan refugee women to be extremely high -- 
about 400 live births per thousand women of child bearing age 
(between 15 and 49 years of age). The number of women at risk of 
having problems during pregnancy, labor or delivery is therefore 
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very high. Again, almost one quarter of the women surveyed had 
experienced one or more pregnancies that ended in a miscarriage 
or a stillbirth. One woman in Thai, whose husband had gone to 
Jihad two months prior to being interviewed, and who was left 
completely alone and destitute with one 17 month child to take 
care of, also alone suffered through a six month miscarriage at 
home. There is no doubt that projects which focus upon the 
health needs of women are desperately needed. 

By the end of 1987 326 women had been trained as Female Community 
Health Workers. In previous reports we have referred to these 
women as Traditional Birth Attendants or TBA's. Their training 
has since been upgraded so that it goes beyond pregnancy, 
delivery and post-natal care and now includes a wide range of 
general health topics. It is interesting to note that at the end 
of 1986 it was reported that a total of 106 women had been 
trained since the inception of the program in March 1984. This 
means that for 1987 alone 220 were trained double the total at 
the end of 1986! Additional trainers (a total of seven now at 
work) and the Community Health Workers have made this possible. 

All camps now have some trained female Community Health Workers 
who are responsible for about five to ten families each. The 
current plan is to go through every camp, approaching each 
Community Health Worker for three to six trainees from his 
cluster, until every cluster has been covered and all the women 
trained. This has taken place in Thai I where 88 lady Community 
Health Workers have finished their training and the program is 
now going on in Dalian camp. The goal for 1988 is to train 300 
women. Each of the trainers is responsible for three groups of 
trainees with each group having one training session per day. 
Within each group there are anywhere from four to eight women and 
the training takes place in one of their homes. Depending upon 
their retentive capability, the training course takes from two to 
three months. After this an examination is given and delivery 
kits distributed to the newly trained women. 

At a recent training session in Dalian the amount of material the 
women retained was impressive. This session was near the end of 
the course and was part of a review. Each of the three trainees 
demonstrated with considerable skill, how to deliver a baby using 
a flexible pelvic skeleton and a lifelike baby with attached 
umbilical cord and placenta. They also gave the correct 
responses to questions concerning what types of deliveries should 
be referred to a physician. Each woman also successfully 
demonstrated how to make oral rehydration solution and was also 
able to list various ways to help with prevention of malaria. 
Even though they are unable to read or write, these women had 
learned well and seemed eager to begin serving their cluster of 
families. 

Part of the women's training also involves attending several 
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Ante-natal outreach clinics. It has been arranged so that the 
Ante-Natal Outreach project is going on in the same camps where 
the female Community Health Workers are being trained. In this 
way the trainees have the opportunity to reinforce their , 
knowledge in a very practical way and the women attending the 
outreach clinic (usually from the same as well as nearby clusters 
of families) have a chance to meet their health workers in a more 
formal setting. The aim of this is to enhance the health 
worker's credibility among the women she will serve. 

This last point, enhancing the credibility of the female 
Community Health Worker, is extremely important, for despite 
increased training efforts, no trend to greater utilization of 
IRC trained women to assist at births was noted in Ellen Krijgh's 
survey. At the same time, however, about 60 percent of the women 
questioned said that they were very interested in the 
availability of trained assistance and would like to be able to 
call on someone when problems arise during delivery. It is 
generally felt that once the program becomes more fully developed 
and more women are trained, and trained with the sanction of a 
male' Community Health Worker, that they will be more fully made 
use of. If all goes according to plan, this change should occur 
in 1988. In any event, we shall be trying as hard as possible to 
see that it comes about. 

During November and December UNHCR conducted an review of IRC's 
female Community Health Worker Training. A sample of 75 trained 
women was used for the evaluation. The results were mostly 
favorable with the majority of women having good knowledge of all 
topics covered in their training. There were, however, some 
weaknesses noted, both in the knowledge of the women and in 
certain sections of some of the camps. Every attempt will be 
made during 1988 to clarify any misunderstandings or 
mi scdncepti ons the women might have and to provide them with 
regular refresher training. Most importantly these women will be 
given every possible encouragement. 

Additionally, efforts will be made to incorporate this program 
more fully into the overall medical service IRC provides. 
Trainers and Lady Health Visitors already make monthly visits to 
the trained women to provide refresher training, replenish kits 
and to find out how many deliveries they have attended as well as 
what other activities they have been involved in. The female 
Community Health Worker is also provided with a referral booklet. 
Using a system of pictorial chits which can be easily torn from 
the booklet, the health worker can refer patients to the Health 
Units. Due to the fact that they are women and are facing 
formidable cultural constraints, they continue to be outside of 
the mainstream. More complete integration can, hopefully, be 
achieved with assistance from the male Community Health Workers. 

It is not unrealistic to conclude that improving health services 



for women in the Hangu to Thai camps will be one area of major 
focus for the Hangu Medical Program for 1988 and that progress 
can be achieved. An excellent foundation has been laid and 
through the male Community Health Worker Program a reliable 
community network is in place. We fervently hope that by the end 
of next year there will be some truly substantial changes to 
report. 



Ante-Natal Outreach 



Initiated during the second quarter of 1987 this program is 
providing basic instruction to large groups of women in the camps 
on how to prepare oral rehydration solution and how to 
hygienically sever and care for the umbilical cord in infants. 
It would not be unusual for 50 or more women to attend the one 
day training sessions. The program also vaccinates women for 
tetanus and children for polio, DPT, DT and measles. During the 
sessions, pregnant women are encouraged to register at the MCH 
for ante-natal care and children are observed for signs of 
mal nouri shment and possible referral to the Rehabilitative 
Feeding Program. 

Using the Community Health Worker system (i.e. approaching each 
cluster of thirty families through the health worker) the Ante- 
natal Outreach team covers an entire camp and then moves on to 
the next. Since the middle of this year, Mohammad Khoja, Thai I 
and Thai II have been completed. The combined populations of 
those three camps approaches 50,000. The team is now working in 
Dalian. 



A concerted effort has been made to link the Ante-natal Outreach 
program with the training of female Community Health Workers (as 
described in the previous section) and with the Maternal and 
Child Health Centers where possible. Keeping in mind that some 
women will never be able to come down to the clinics, the team 
has also tried to mesh the program with the weekly outreach 
activities conducted by the Basic Health Unit so that women and 
children started on an immunization series can receive their next 
injection at the appropriate time and also to make it possible 
for pregnant women to continue with a regular schedule of ante- 
natal check ups. 

As part of an on-going effort to increase immunization coverage 
for the Hangu to Thai camps, the Ante-natal Outreach Program has 
been of great assistance. Through the outreach efforts in 
Mohammad Khoja, for example, this camp has the highest percentage 
of children with vaccination cards -- 80 percent. Ellen's survey 
took a close look at the vaccination status of children 12 to 60 
months and at the prevalence of certain diseases preventable 
through immunization. For the most part the results were 
extremely encouraging. The prevalence of measles had dropped 
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since 1986 from 15 percent to 8.5 percent, and by reviewing 
vaccination records for all children in the 12 to 60 months age 
range for all camps it was found that 64 percent of children had 
been vaccinated against measles. (Aside from Ellen's survfey, IRC 
statistics recorded only 164 patient visits of measles for the 
entire year.) Almost 80 percent of children were found to have a 
BCG (anti -tubercul osi s) scar -- this is 10.6 percent higher than 
1986. On the negative side, only one quarter of the children in 
the Hangu to Thai camps were found to be completely vaccinated 
against Diphtheria, Pertussis, Tetanus (DPT) and an additional 44 
percent partly vaccinated. DPT coverage is low and the problem 
of drop out from the full series seems- evident. When talking to 
mothers about why they had not brought their children in to the 
clinics for a second dose or third dose, the mothers seemed 
confused. Typical responses were "I never knew I had to go 
again" or "I knew my child needs another injection, but I do not 
know when What Ellen has suggested as a partial solution 

is the development of a clear, practical educational tool to help 
illiterate mothers overcome the problem of misconception with 
regard to vaccination. Something like this could easily be 
presented as part of the Ante-natal Outreach activity. 

Another negative finding of the survey was that only 3.5 percent 
of all women had had a complete series of tetanus toxoid 
injections. The very high percentage of pregnant women and a 
continued high prevalence of neo-natal tetanus again point up the 
need for programs targeting women. 

This program renders an excellent service to the women and 
children in the Hangu to Thai camps. However, if more fully 
integrated with the remainder of the health program, and this 
will be a priority for 1988, it could make a truly appreciable 
difference in the health status of this most vulnerable of 
refugee groups. 

The IRC Sanitarians are primarily responsible for three tasks 
assistance to refugees in latrine construction, improvement of 
water supply and providing health education in the community. In 
carrying out their duties, they work closely with all sections of 
the IRC health service. 



Water Supply: 

This year the 'San i tat i on Program has focussed much attention upon 
improvement of water supply. This is in direct response to the 
fact that diarrhea is the number one threat to children's health 
in the camps. This information was provided through the first 
health status survey conducted in 1986. The efforts of the 
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Sanitarians in 1987 have had a positive effect. The 1987 health 
status survey found that the prevalence of diarrhea among 
children below five had dropped by 12 percent. The survey also 
examined use of drinking water sources and the results of this 
were very encouraging in 1986 63 percent of families were 
using drinking water from directly contaminated sources; in 1987 
this percentage had been lowered to 34.5- This is almost a 50 
percent improvement. The Sanitarians have worked- very creatively 
in order to effect such dramatic changes. What has also driven 
the Sanitarians is the fact that practically no rainfall was 
recorded for the last six months of- the year. 

IRC is responsible for the maintenance of about 400 shallow wells 
throughout the Hangu to Thai camps. All of these wells were 
disinfected twice during the year. Additionally, to further 
control contamination in the wells, a new well cover was 
designed, produced and distributed. This well cover provides a, 
convenient resting place for the bucket so that it is not 
necessary to place it on the ground where it becomes dirty and 
then pollutes the well. An on-going part of the work, 
improvement and maintenance of the wells, involves replacement of 
concrete well rings (the Sanitation Program produces these in the 
camps), well reels and buckets as well as repair of broken well 
aprons and pulley posts. Improvements were made on 70 wells this 
year and repair work was completed for almost 100. 

A new method of supplying water to the camps was added this year 

utilization of gravity springs. Refugees were informed to 
tell their camp Sanitarian about springs in their camps. Once a 
spring has been located, the Sanitation Program Supervisor (a 
Afghan refugee civil engineer) and the camp Sanitarian 
invest igatethe spring to estimate how much water it can supply 
and survey the surroundings for appropriate location of 
reservoirs. If the spring appears to be a viable source of 
water, arrangements are then made to improve it. This basically 
involves digging a trench around the source so as to increase the 
flow of water and then laying pipe (both above ground and 
underground depending upon the location) from the spring to a 
cement reservoir to which faucets have been attached. Depending 
upon the amount of water coming from the spring, additional 
reservoirs are built and water piped to them from the primary 
reservoir. All of the labor is carried out voluntarily by the 
refugees who will be using the water with assistance being given 
by the camp Sanitarian. During 1987 nine gravity springs were 
improved in this way. In Mohammad Khoja five springs were found 
and these now supply 11 reservoirs. Each reservoir built serves 
about 300 families. This is the least expensive way in which to 
supply water it costs about 2-8 rupees per person per year 
(depending upon the distance from the source to the first 
reservoir and from this to subsequent reservoirs). Water from 
gravity springs is also the least likely to become contaminated. 
For 1988 one goal of the Sanitation Program is improve an 
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additional 20 gravity springs. 

Beyond providing more clean water to the refugees, this project 
gives them a unique opportunity to learn some^basic sanitation 
engineering techniques. Apparently, gravity spring improvement 
of this type was rarely done in rural Afghanistan. We have heard 
that previously existing irrigation and water supply systems in 
rural areas have been for the most part destroyed as a result of 
bombing raids. Should they have the chance to return to 
Afghanistan, refugees who have worked on the gravity spring 
projects will have expertise which will be vital to the 
reconstruction of their country. 

Kai camp has been plagued with water shortage problems for years. 
These problems are reflected in the high incidence of diarrhea 
and skin infections found in that camp. Progress was made in 
1987 as Sanitarians made an all out effort to improve existing 
wells, pressure the UNHCR tanke. drivers to keep the eight 
surface tanks in the camp filled (this was further assisted in 
May when an additional tanker, for a total of three, was assigned 
to the camp under the supervision of the IRC Sanitation Program) 
and discourage refugees from using stream water for drinking. 
Ellen's survey noted that- the number of people using drinking 
water from improved wells had risen by 24 percent since 1986 and 
that the percentage of people using stream water for drinking had 
dropped to zero. Simultaneously, a considerable drop in the 
prevalence of diarrhea was also noted from 47 percent in 1986 
to 33 percent in 1987. These results are very heartening. 

The water shortage problems of Kai camp may soon be solved 
forever. A piped water scheme for Kai was implemented this year. 
The IRC Construction Program dug three percolation wells on the 
outskirts of the camp from which the water is piped. Laying of 
the pipe and construction of the standposts is being undertaken 
by the Pakistani Health Engineering Department (PHED). By the 
end pf the year standposts were visible in some sections of the 
camp' and we are hoping that by January the water will actually 
arrive. We are also hoping that the standposts will be 
distributed equitably. However, with a situation as desperate as 
that of the refugees in Kai, we fear that problems are bound to 
occur. Kai will, however, have water and that is the main 
concern . 



Latri ne Construct i on : 

Latrine construction has continued during 1987. Although 
somewhat hampered by technical problems (insufficient amount of 
water for the building of superstructures due to the lack of 
rain, and high water table in some areas which made it impossible 
to dig pits) and a lower level of motivation among the refugees, 
progress has been made. Over 2,000 pit latrines were completed 
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in the Hangu to Thai camps during 1987. Almost 200 reinforced pit 
latrines were also built in areas where soil conditions are such 
that a regular pit would collapse. Additionally, almost 5,000 
concrete slabs (used to cover the pits) were produced at various 
slab manufacturing sites throughout the camps. 

Realizing that low motivation among the refugees to bui 1 d 1 atri nes 
had been a persistent problem, in October the Sanitation Supervisor 
chose six of the most dynamic Sanitarians and formed a Latrine 
Motivation and Follow-Up Squad. Once the team began their 
activities in the community, a very positive impact upon latrine 
construction was immediately noted. During the months of November 
and December, compared with previous months, the number of latrines 
completed doubled. The six Sanitarians promoted were replaced with 
men chosen from the ranks of the Community Health Workers. As part 
of an incentive to these health workers (they are not compensated 
financially by IRC), they are given priority when job openings 
become available, as long as they continue to 
serve as Community Health Workers. 

Maintenance of latrines also continued with PVC pipes, covers and 
plastic mesh (to cover the PVC pipe) being issued where necessary. 
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Latrines Completed in 1987 

Next year the Sanitarians will also be constructing some surface 
latrines for areas where the water table is too high for pit 
latrines to be feasible. 

By special arrangement with UNHCR the IRC Sanitation Program has 
also been involved in construction of pit latrines and manufacture 
of concrete slabs for six camps in Kohat City and one in Orakzai 
Agency. For these camps 1,204 latrines were constructed and over 
1,000 slabs distributed. 
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Health Education: 



This year health education activities by Sanitarians have gone on 
at every opportunity. All IRC Sanitarians are trained in how to 
deliver health messages properly. This aspect of the work is 
viewed by the Sanitation Supervisor to be a vital part of the 
Sanitarian's duty. Sanitation projects are all community-based and 
for them to be successful, complete cooperation of the commuhity is 
imperative. The community must know how the various programs will 
benefit them and the problems and hazards they will face due to 
lack of proper sanitation. The only way to give this information 
is through unceasing efforts in providing health education. 

It is not an unusual sight at an IRC Basic Health Unit to see a 
Sanitarian talking to large groups of people waiting to see the 
doctor. Talking to people outside of the Health Unit also gives 
the Sanitarian a rare opportunity to address females. In some 
camps at least, elders have agreed to allow Sanitarians to give 
health education lectures to women waiting at the clinics. Talks 
are also routinely given at schools and mosques. This year over 
2,000 separate educational sessions were held by IRC Sanitarians. 
Once again, the problems of women have been noted. The IRC 
Sanitation Supervisor wrote in his annual report: "Since women are 
the ones who deal with children, cooking, washing, using wells, 
etc., they should be the target group. Also it is difficult for 
sanitarians to enter the houses in the absence of their husbands 
and give health lessons to the ladies.." The Supervis^or has 
suggested using female Community Health Workers to deliver messages 
to women who cannot leave their compounds. 

To strengthen the educational sessions, both for Sanitarians and 
the community, we are hoping in 1988 to produce some slide 
presentations and obtain films on water supply, sanitation and 
prevention of diseases. These could be shown outside of the Health 
Units (using a portable generator) and at other large gatherings as 
well as for Sanitarian training sessions and refresher courses. 

Other Act i vi ti es : 



IRC welcomes opportunities to share expertise and information and 
to exchange ideas. Because the IRC Sanitation Program is regarded 
as one of the best for refugees in Pakistan, the Sanitation 
Supervisor was asked to provide training to 80 men working in other 
camps in the Northwest Frontier Province as well as to men working 
in camps in the Punjab. These men had had the responsibility for 
malaria surveillance in their camps, but needed to also learn the 
other aspects of sanitation work. The training seminars were very 
successful and were a cooperative effort of IRC, UNHCR, the 
Austrian Relief Committee (ARC) and the Pakistani Red Crescent 
(PRC). 
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Immunizations 



Discussion of the health status survey results in previous 
paragraphs have shown vast overall improvements in our coverage. 
Lessons learned in Mohammad Khoja, where a systematic outreach 
program was carried out, can be applied to other camps and through 
programs like the Ante-natal and the regular clinic outreach 
programs efforts are being made. Additional independent 
teams would be desirable. This, however, will depend upon 
available funds and personnel. 

In addition to the outreach teams, vaccinators are stationed at 
each BHU. The combined efforts of these people has resulted in a 
total number of vaccinations given this year 114,706. This i$ 
almost 15,000 more than in 1986. Through increased attention on 
this type of preventive measure, we hope to immunize many more 
children in 1988. 



MATERNAL CHILD CENTERS 

IRC is now in the process of es tab 1 i sh i ng a new program to benefit 
Afghan refugee families and their children. The Mother Child 
Centre program will work with refugee communities in the 
development of early childhood programs and facilities in Hangu to 
Thai refugee camps and in some Pakistani villages. The MCC program 
will work closely with the Basic Health Unit staff to provide an 
integrated approach to child health, nutrition, care, and 
development and to realistically address the needs of refugee 
mothers and children. 

A primary objective of the program is to provide a supportive 
environment whereby mothers can interact with their children and 
with other women, express and identify their needs in fulfilling 
their role as primary caregivers, and to recognize self-confidence 
through program participation. For this purpose MCC buildings will 
be constructed adjacent to Basic Health Units to provide waiting 
women seclusion (fiurdahX from the men's health services and a place 
in which child care, play and learning activities, health education 
and self-help activities can take place. 

Community members and fathers of the children attending the MCC 
program will construct the centre and playground in their camp as 
well as contribute to the creation of toys and learning materials. 
In Afghan Islamic tradition male children from a fairly early age 
become part of a segregated male society. Recognizing this the MCC 
programme will construct a separate play area for boys and 
encourage the development of program activities to be implemented 
by the men in the community. 

In November the MCC Program Manager and her assistant conducted a 
preliminary needs assessment in all the IRC camps to decide which 
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camps would be most receptive to and benefit from a MCC program. 
After consulting with camp elders and religious leaders, and taking 
into consideration the land available, permission needed to build, 
and the population to be served, four camp sites were choseti: Kai , 
Mohammad Khoja, Lakhti Banda, and one of the Thai camps. Three of 
the camps have or are in the process of building centers for the 
Handicraft Project (part of the Sel f -Rel i ance Program which 
benefits women). This meets with MCC objectives of integrating 
with community projects that benefit women and their families, and 
in helping women realize culturally acceptable ways to work and 
look after their children. Mother Child Centres are currently 
under construction in Kai and Mohammad Khoja and are scheduled for 
completion in March and April of 1988. 

In December MCC began interviewing prospective staff to work with 
the program and to be trained as Senior Aides and Community Child 
Care Workers. Three women who worked as primary school teachers in 
Afghanistan will be joining MCC as Senior Aides/Supervisors to 
assist in program planning and development, oversee the daily 
operations and supervision of each project, and to provide training 
for Child Care Workers. Thus far the MCC program has generated a 
positive interest and women in each camp have been identified as 
willing to work in the MCCs. An Afghan female dentist will provide 
basic health education and hygiene, and simple dental care to each 
project on a rotating basis. 

After consulting with the Ante-natal Outreach staff and 
accompanying them in their outreach program it was decided to 
pretest a MCC child-to-child component to complement Ante-natal 
services. Starting in February a MCC team will go out with the 
Ante-natal Unit on their daily rounds. While mothers participate 
in Ante-natal classes, MCC will provide waiting children with games 
and learning activities, health education, and traditional Afghan 
stories. This will also be used as a training component to prepare 
incoming staff to work as Childcare workers in the MCCs. 

The MCC program is collaborating with a number of related refugee 
aid and developmental organizations to assist with program planning 
and start-up, and to share resources: Belgium SOS Committee, the 
IRC Construction Program, DACAAR Afghan Women's Sewing Project, and 
the IRC Handicraft Project are all involved in the design and 
development of MCC play and learning materials. 

The Coordinator and Social Worker for the Pakistani's Housewives 
Association -- Village Development Projects, is assisting as a 
consultant for the MCC Pakistani village program. The University 
of Peshawar -- Department of Child Development will be consulted 
with in the development of the MCC training curriculum and teaching 
aids to be used in this Pakistani component of the program. 

MCC will be pre -testing and evaluating a series of Childcare 
Lessons created for Afghan and Pakistani women by the Pak-German 
Association. Tajwar Kakar, director of Lycee Malalai (IRC's 
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secondary school for young women and girls) will work with the MCC 
Program Manager on in-house training strategies and curriculum 
development for MCC staff; and will co- f ac i 1 i tate MCC conferences 
and training workshops to be held in Peshawar. Tajwar has had 
considerable experience with child care centers in Afghanistan and 
has started one at the Lycee Malalai for the children of teachers 
and students there. 

Students in the IRC assisted primary and secondary schools will 
contribute to MCC by working together with staff to develop a 
library of recorded Afghan children's stories, an oral tradition to 
be used in MCC group activities and language development. Drawings 
made by the students will be used in the development of MCC 
childrens' books, and will be exhibited among the centres and 
participating schools. 

The IRC Health Education Resource Centre will coordinate with MCC 
in the development of a sound-slide presentation and pictorial book 
integrating child development with childcare health, and survival 
to be used in educating mothers. This same approach will be used 
in a slide presentation for MCC child-to-child education. 

In a short period the MCC program has created for itself a place in 
refugee services and concept. This, like the progression of other 
IRC programmes in health and education is an outgrowth of the 
relationships developed between the refugee communities and IRC 
staff. Specific to the acceptance of an MCC program is that IRC is 
known as an organization that respects and upholds Afghan values 
and traditions; and works with the refugee community. Mother Child 
Centres is a program of significant scope in addressing the 
developmental, health and social needs of children and their 
families in a wholistic and integrated approach. In its first year 
MCC will strive to attain its fullest potential in creating a 
program relevant to the families and communities it serves, and to 
strengthen and enhance their ability to realize improved life 
conditions for their children. 



THE BASIC HEALTH UNITS 
MAIN CLINICS 

Conversations with visitors this past year about the Hangu Medical 
Program have shown that there continue to be some misconceptions 
about how the curative service is delivered. The use of the term 
"mobile medical team" in previous reports has caused considerable 
confusion. The teams are not mobile in the sense that they drive 
around the camps providing medical, care from a travelling unit. 
They simply travel from their homes in Hangu to their assigned 
Basic Health Unit. 

It might be well to review how the program works. There are eleven 
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camps along the road between the towns of Hangu and Thai. Hangu is 
about two and a half hour's drive southwest of Peshawar. Thai is 
about one hour's drive from Hangu. In order of distance from 
Hangu, these are the names of the eleven camps: Kata Kanra Lakht i 
Banda, Kotki I, Kotki II, Mohammad Khoja, Kai , Doaba, Darsamand, 
Dalian, Thai I and Thai II. Each of these camps has a Basic Health 
Unit consisting of a Main Clinic anda Maternal and Child Health 
Center (MCH) . At this stage all but three of the Units are housed 
in permanent structures. The others are still in tents, but these 
will be replaced by the end of the first quarter of 1988. We had 
hoped to have thi^ completed by the end of the year, but were not 
able to . 

The eleven Units are served by eight medical teams. Each team 
consists of male and female doctor, a drug dispenser and three Lady 
Health Visitors (LHV's). The male and female physicians and the 
drug dispenser work in the Main Clinic and the three LHV's work in 
the Maternal and Child Health Center which is adjacent. This core 
team of six people is augmented by a number of refugee staff who 
have been trained by IRC and are assigned to Units in the camps in 
which they live. These staff include a vaccinator, two dispensary 
health workers, a malaria supervisor, two or three trained female 
MCH assistants and some gatekeepers. Five of the clinics (Mohammad 
Khoja, Kai , Darsamand, Thai I and Thai II) are open five days a 
week. One medical team is assigned to each of these five clinics. 
Of the other six clinics, three are open three days a week and 
three are open two days a week. Thus, these six clinics are served 
by the remaining three medical teams with each team being assigned 
to two clinics. Every morning they assemble at the IRC office in 
Hangu, load the medical supplies (drugs, vaccines, etc., all 
warehoused at the IRC man office and laboratory results from the 
previous day's slides) into their team vehicle and drive to their 
assigned clinic. They arrive at the clinic in time to set it up to 
begin receiving patients by 8:00 a.m. The team stays at the Health 
Unit until 1:00 p.m., or until all patients waiting have been seen, 
then they pack up and return to Hangu. (These timings vary during 
the year. For example in the summer the clinics begin activities 
at 7:00 a.m. and during Ramazan at 5:00 a.m.) 

A total of six clinics were built this year. Five of these were 
constructed by the IRC Construction project and the other, in 
Mohammad Khoja, was raised with the assistance of two Norwegians, 
(an architect and an engineer). The Mohammad Khoja clinic was 
given to IRC by the Norwegian Refugee Council. It is a 
prefabricated structure made of "high tech" materials. It is 
insulated and is made of lightweight materials. Only a wrench is 
needed to assemble the building and it can be easily taken apart 
and transported to another location. The clinic was given to IRC 
so as to test its feasibility for use here and in other locations. 
This structure is serving as an excellent clinic building and 
because of its mobility, could be moved to Afghanistan if needed. 
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Efforts have been made to design the new clinic structures with an 
eye to ease of movement of refugees through the system and to 
provide areas where training and demonstrations can occur; as well 
as with consideration to cultural mores. Overcrowding in the 
waiting areas, effectiveness of health education demonstrations and 
dissatisfaction with purdah arrangements have all been addressed. 
The new building at Darsamand is an excellent example. Separate 
waiting areas are provided for men and women. The inside of the 
clinic is cool and spacious with a large consulting room, and 
additional rooms for the MCH, rehabilitative feeding, vaccinations, 
dispensary health workers and, most important, health education for 
women. All of these activities are going on simultaneously and 
without interruption to the other. 

The number of patient visits recorded at the clinics has remained 
fairly stable throughout the year. The total number of visits 
recorded in 1987 was 358,432, about 70,000 more than in 1986. The 
increase is probably due to the fact that at Kai and Thai the 
number of days the clinics are open was expanded from two or three 
days a week to five. This was in response to a demand from the 
refugees and necessitated the addition of an eighth medical team. 
On the average about 30,000 patient visits are recorded at the 
health units each month now. Needless to say, the doctors have 
been kept very busy. They see approximately one patient every four 
to five minutes. 

The teams also continue to conduct an outreach activity to one area 
of their camp per week. The main purpose of this is to do 
vaccinations and to register women for ante-natal care. The 
doctors also look out for people (like malnourished children and TB 
cases) who should be referred to the clinics. Much of this kind of 
referral work, however, has now been taken over by the Community 
Health Workers . 

The majority of illnesses seen fall into the usual categories. 
Upper respiratory tract infection and bronchial disorders were far 
and away the most commonly seen complaints. These, together with 
skin disease, diarrhea, dysentery, ear nose and throat infections, 
malaria and general aches and pains account for most of the 
ailments afflicting the refugees seen in the clinics. It is 
interesting to note that general aches and pains are the single 
most common complaint of women. These accounted for over 14,000 
visits of women this year. One wonders why so many women suffer 
from aches and pains. Stress, depression, and hard work, or a 
combination of all three, are all factors to be considered. In any 
event, this information together with the fact that high numbers of 
women suffer from hypertension and anaemia again point up the need 
for programs designed to help women — especially when one 
remembers that about half the women in the IRC catchment area 
cannot come down to the clinics for assistance. 

The challenge for 1987 was to provide good basic care through the 
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Basic Health Units and we believe that this has been done. Efforts 
were also stepped up to integrate the Health Unit with going on in 
the community. The success of these efforts were noted in Ellen 
Krijgh's survey. If, however, a family record system can be 
successfully implemented, we believe a natural integration will 
occur as the physicians and Community Health Workers pool their 
resources to get it off the ground. Increased assimilation of 
services in and outside of the clinic will be a major goal .for 
1988. 

Because for the most part the same types of illnesses are 
encountered over and over again by the physicians working in the 
Health Units, it is a difficult task for them to continually 
approach their work with a high level of interest and motivation. 
We will do whatever is possible to assist them in this regard. 
Next year a number of medical students are slated to arrive for 
short term volunteer positions as well as a volunteer physician and 
an epidemiologist. Utilization of volunteers in the Medical 
Program is something fairly new. We believe it will be mutually 
beneficial. While the volunteers will have a unique opportunity to 
participate in the provision of a medical service to 165,000 
refuges, they will also be able to share with the IRC doctors their 
own expertise and fresh ideas. This exchange will be an invaluable 
boost to the morale of the people working in the Basic Health 
Un i t$ . 



MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH CENTERS (MCH) 

An integral part of the Basic Health Unit, the MCH's provide care 
to pregnant and lactating women and children under five. The focus 
is on teaching women about the importance of ante-natal care and 
proper health care for young children. Visits of children to the 
MCH grew by 30,000 over 1986, for a total of over 180,000 this 
year. Monthly totals have been fairly stable, with small peaks 
mid -summer and at the beginning of winter. 

Women can come to the MCH and receive regular ante-natal check ups 
and advice about proper nutrition and care during their pregnancy. 
Because anaemia is so prevalent, pregnant women are routinely given 
hemoglobin tests. Iron and vitamin tablets are also distributed. 
Women are also encouraged to be immunized for tetanus toxoid while 
they are visiting the MCH. If there are complications with the 
pregnancy or other health problems, the women are referred to the 
female doctor working in the Main Clinic. The doctors working in 
the Main3Clinic will also try to make time during the day to spend 
consulting with patients in the MCH. 

Every child brought to the MCH is weighed and given a Road to 
Health Card. One very positive finding of Ellen Krijgh's survey, 
was that over 70 percent of children in the Hangu to Thai camps 
have Road to Health Cards. These cards are also issued at outreach 
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sessions. Ellen's findings are substantiated by statistics 
gathered by the MCH staff. Over 19,000 Road To Health cards have 
been made out over the past two years. The Center for Disease 
Control estimates that 18 percent of the population of the, camps is 
under five years old. For the Hangu to Thai camps, this means that 
there are about 29,000 children who fall into this category. The 
MCH's are clearly reaching a large portion of these children. The 
Road to Health card is used to monitor growth and to record 
immunizations. The mothers keep one copy of the card so that it 
can also be presented to community outreach people such as the 
female and male Community Health Workers and the Ante-Natal 
Outreach team should they wish to have their child vaccinated at 
one of the sessions being held near to where they live. Of course 
mothers are expected to at least get their children started on 
immunizations when they are first brought to the MCH. 

When children are found to be under the desired weight for their 
age or not to have gained weight for a long period of time, they 
are placed in a Rehabilitative Feeding Program. Each MCH now has a 
separate Feeding Room where the feeding program takes place. 
Mothers are told to bring their children in for daily feedings. 
The Feeding Room is supervised by one LHV and a trained refugee MCH 
clinical assistant (the clinical assistant is also there on the 
days the clinic is closed) . The trained women demonstrate how to 
prepare the foods (a mixture of milk, oil and sugar for younger 
children, and this combined with ground rice and lentils for older 
children) and teach the mothers how to feed their children 
properly. Some of the children are in such a weakened state when 
they are brought in that it takes a great deal of patience to get 
them to take even one sip of the mixture. Part of the job of the 
LHV and the trained assistant is to motivate the mothers of these 
seriously malnourished children to keep trying. Their efforts have 
not been in vain. A considerable number of children could be 
discharged from the program this year which has kept the crowding 
in the Feeding Rooms to a manageable level. At the end of the year 
just over 1,400 children were registered for feeding with over 
1,000 of them gaining weight. Most camps are recording at least 75 
percent of their rehabilitative feeding cases to be gaining weight 
regularly while four camps have an 80 percent and above success 
rate. A real confirmation of the need for this program and of its 
success is reflected in the health status survey results. Ellen 
found a decline in moderately malnourished children (over 1986 
figures) from 8 percent to 1.2 percent and in severely malnourished 
children from 4.2 percent to 0.3 percent. 

The new clinics have greatly assisted the MCH program. One of the 
best refinements is the addition of Demonstration Rooms or areas. 
Now about six women in turn receive health advice while waiting to 
go into the MCH. This method is obviously much more effective than 
trying to talk to small groups of women surrounded by a crowd. 
This has also controlled the flow of women into the MCH so that now 
they can spend more time with the LHV discussing their needs and 
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problems- Additional help will come when the MCC Program is in 
full swing These buildings, close to the MCH provide privacy, 
child care and an excellent opportunity for 
communication of good health and nutrition information. 

The MCH Program has provided good care to the fortunate women and 
children who can come there. The challenge for next year will be 
to collaborate more closely with community services to reach the 
many women who are confined to their homes. 

THE MEDICAL REFERRAL PROGRAM 

Despite the fact that the bulk of refugees seen in the camp-based 
clinics are suffering from non-serious conditions; as in any large 
community, there are people who become ill with potentially fatal 
diseases. These refugees are not overlooked by the IRC program. 
Patients who are too ill to be properly cared for at the Basic 
Health Unit or the local hospital are sent to Peshawar on the IRC 
daily ambulance. Over 100 patients a month are now being referred. 
There is often not enough room on the ambulance for all the people 
needing to come. When possible, they are told to take public 
transportation which IRC reimburses. To further assist refugee 
women needing follow-up or emergency care, a female physician was 
added to the Peshawar team which helps these refugees while they 
are away from their camps. 

A separate office and waiting area were made available to the 
project this year which has helped with congestion of people at the 
main office where the Peshawar-based physician was previously 
stationed. 

Good relations have been maintained with Khyber Teaching Hospital 
(the main local hospital in Peshawar) and with other hospitals in 
the area. This is extremely important. The hospitals are 
appallingly overcrowded (the influx of refugees has exacerbated an 
already inadequate system) so it is vital to have good connections 
with the doctors there. This year we were also fortunate to make 
an arrangement with a hospital in Lahore to do surgeries for a 
number of serious cardiac patients. These refugees would otherwise 
have to be placed on a long waiting list at another hospital. 

THE HANGU LABORATORY 

With the assistance of a volunteer from an Australian assistance 
organization, the Overseas Services Bureau, the Hangu laboratory 
has undergone a dramatic change in 1987. 

In January a new laboratory in the IRC office complex was completed 
— it was also built by the IRC Construction Project. The 
additional space has helped with the organization of equipment and 
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staff. The laboratory staff was also increased this year. Only 
two people had been responsible for examining slides from the 
camps. This is already too heavy a load, but with the increased 
volume of work over the past two years, it was clear that more 
staff were needed. There are now five men working in the 
laboratory. 

Some new tests were introduced during the year. The most 
significant of these is water testing for the Sanitation Program. 
This will assist us in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
Program's efforts to supply clean water. During 1987 time was 
spent in setting up the test, establishing acceptable limits and^ 
checking the quality of water in the improved springs. It is still 
not feasible to test 400 wells regularly. In 1988 a full time 
oerson will be doina this work so more testing can be done. Then a 
well inspection system can be worked out. 

The laboratory was able to examine 30 percent more malaria slides 
this year. Most notable was a high incidence of falciparum malaria 

the most dangerous species and normally seen in only about one 
percent of slides. This year it peaked at nine percent. This will 
be closely followed as this is an unusually high number of cases. 
It is felt that the higher quality of work being done by the staff 
in the laboratory is partly responsible for the increase in the 
percentage of positive slides. 

The number of sputum examinations for TB remained fairly stable. 
All our slides are double checked by the Italian Corporation for 
Development (ICD) team (the malaria experts in the area) and we are 
pleased to report that of all slides checked (over 1,500) none were 
found to be in error. Efforts will be made next year to try to 
increase the number of slides examined. 

At the beginning of next year a small training program will be 
started in the laboratory. Three Afghans from the Hangu - Thai 
camps will be selected, by examination process, and will be trained 
in some simple laboratory procedures. The course will take four 
months. When their training is over, two of the men will be placed 
in IRC Basic Health Units and one in the central laboratory. We 
have also asked ICD to train the IRC malaria supervisors and 
vaccinators to make sputum smears. This will cut down on the work 
load in the Hangu laboratory and allow us to examine more samples. 
For 1988 we are looking to expanding considerably so as to offer 
the doctors a more realistic level of laboratory support. This 
will be done, however, without losing sight of the fact that the 
laboratory is in essence a field facility and the most useful way 
to expand is to do more of the routine tests, leaving the 
sophisticated work to larger laboratories in Peshawar o 
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SUMMARY 



^™ ^ t u^^.^t^"" really significant progress made in the area of 
community health. The value of the efforts made has clearly been 
endorsed by the results of Ellen Krijgh's survey. in all 
iSwiv^r°''fh°^ general health status there was notable improvement. 
p?^!rf^ 5 ^"^^^y.^-Lso discovered areas which need more work, 
wiifi H xs the expansion of basic health services to 

networrt^^f^'^'^H- ^^^^ ^ primary goal of 1988. The 

network is. already m place. 

morl Sork'^^?he"a^^^^'''S'^ ^"^^ achieved. This, too, needs 

7^ geographical area covered and the number of people 
being served demand community-based services. To be truly ^ 

ilatll''Z\t ZT^^' ^^^^^ """^"^ closely linked with the Basic 

cont?nu^d L? /i""^ ^° ^^^^ ^^^1 ^1^° a^ea of 

continued effort for next year. 

teLrLS^i;?^''^''v^^'^iK?^ ^^""^ constructed this year. Eight medical 
fT?st lie tlZ^\J^^^ ^ J^ly 1980' ^hen the very 

Th^L 5^ ^^""^^ people (a doctor, a Lady Health Visitor and 

Ka?a Ln^^anrf^-'f.^P ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^"^er a tree in 

S^n h 5 "'^^'^ ^^^^^ services. 'Those people (the 

f IrsHeL whn''^''^^ ■ r a doctor before", said the do?to? on^hat 
arZlh^f\^ I, incidentally, is now the IRC Medical Director. The 
hJrSLn^,^?^ ""^^^^^^ Program over the past seven and a half years 

'^'^^''^ ' '^^^ strength of the program most certainly 
IhTt tV^L ""^t^^ themselves. It is in response to their needs 
is thro.!ah J^J^""-^^? expanded. They have made these needs known to 
hL^^ 2 t^"" ^''V^^ ''^^^'^ nurtured since the program 

cS'anS open. '^^"^ ""^^ communication lines will reLin 
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THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



OVERVIEW 

Eight years have passed since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
In these eight years about three million refugees have left 
Afghanistan for Pakistan « At least half of these refugees are 
children and youth. Providing these young Afghans with an 
education is essential.. As one Afghan doctor askeds "What will 
happen to a free Afghanistan if our children have been educated for 
nothing except war?" 

Voluntary agencies, UNHCR and the Government of Pakistan have 
worked hard to provide for the education of the future generation 
of Afghans „ The International Rescue Committee started contribut- 
ing to this effort when it established the Development Center for 
Afghan Education in 1985.. 

The IRC trained secondary math and science teachers, wrote and 
printed math and science textbooks, taught English to adults and 
youth, assisted schools sponsored by Afghan political parties, and 
opened a boys' secondary school with high academic standards. 
However, despite the progress seen, educators grew more and more 
concerned about the gaps in education being provided: from 1980 
until 1987 virtually no opportunities for higher education and 
girls' secondary education existed for Afghan refugees. That is no 
longer the case. 

If Afghans are going to continue their tradition of self-reliance 
and independence, professionals — both men and women — must be 
trained to carry on the work in the camps and to rebuild a 
devastated Afghanistan when the Afghans return. The IRC is making 
the training of these professionals a priority, on both the 
secondary and higher educational levels. 

Among the highlights of the accomplishments of IRC Education in 
1987s 

Despite the many who said that a secondary school for 
Afghan refugee girls was too dangerous and too difficult 
an undertaking, the- IRC and Jamiat-e-Islami, one of the 
Afghan fundamentalist political parties, opened the Lycee 
Malalai in the spring of 1987. Only 20 girls dared to 
attend the first day of classes, but by the end of the 
year 64 students were studying in Grades 7-12. As one 
eleventh-grade student wrote, "This high school is being 
the only hopeful place for young Afghan girls." 
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DOCTOR EXAMINES A CHILD IN THE BASIC HEALTH I Nn 




CHILDREN RECEfN K NCTRITIOI S HISCUITS AND VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 
AT THE MCH 
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IXTERNATIONAI. \ ()F rXTi:KR AT WORIvMX THK HANGl' LABORATORY 



The dream of higher education finaliy became a reality * 
for refugee students able to meet the high standards 
necessarys Of 120 students who took the test for the 
Experimental School of the Sciences Construction 
Engineering Program, 30 were accepted into a probationary 
course and 19 passed into the regular course « These 
students will study appropriate civil engineering 
technology for three years . 

The IRC Education Department also planned other options 
for higher education. A committee of Afghan educators is 
preparing a two-year program to train math and science 
teachers for the Teachers Institute which will begin in 
1988. In addition, a survey of the feasibility of higher 
education programs for women has started .> We also hope 
to hear soon that proposals for the training of English 
teachers and public administrators will be funded. 

Although the number of students studying in the IRC 
English Language Program increased from 480 per term at 
the end of 1986 to 815 (including 175 female students) by 
the end of 1987, it still could not accommodate all the 
students wanting English classes. One reason for the 
course's popularity: 100% of the graduates and 50% of the 
students in the advanced courses have jobs or are 
furthering their education. 

An English for Journalists Program was also established 
to provide Afghans with the skills needed to better 
communicate with the rest of the world. Originally only 
classes for men were set up, but when one young woman 
requested training, the IRC set up a women's class too. 
Students in this program are developing their writing and 
translating skills. Many are already working as inter- 
preters and media representatives, including two of the 
women. The women's class also took a special short 
course in photography and provided the photograph of the 
Lycee Malalai which appears at the end of this section. 

The Teacher Training and Textbook Department focused on 
the writing of textbooks this year. The instructors 
completed 12 science and math textbooks and translated 4 
of the books that were written last year. The department 
printed more than 25,000 copies of its textbooks for use 
in the refugee schools. Instructors also trained 133 
secondary math and science teachers and 22 English 
teachers. A total of 21 schools received laboratory 
equipment and training in its use. 

The number of boys in primary and secondary schools 
administered by the IRC grew from 1,200 at the end of 
1986 to 2,700 by the end of 1987. The Experimental 
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School of the Sciences continued offering high-quality 
academic education. When so many of the 150 boys who 
took the placement test for the seventh grade received 
qualifying scores, the IRC decided- to open two seventh 
grade classes c In addition, two schools were added to 
the three Inter-Party Schools that the IRC assists. 

The IRC also started assisting schools which had little 
or no other institutional support in its Support of Small 
Schools Program. Books and supplies were given to 23 
schools after monitors checked the effectiveness of 
education given. Nine of these schools offer education 
to girls. 

All of these projects were proposed in response to the requests 
of Afghan parents and educators. Having realized the generosity 
of the many agencies that assist educational projects adminis- 
tered by the IRC, Afghans continue to request that IRC establish 
needed educational projects. Among their concerns: the support 
of social studies, arts and language education on both secondary 
and post-secondary levels, and education in Afghan culture. The 
IRC will continue to investigate the educational needs and 
advocate for the Afghans who come to us for help. We thank most 
gratefully all the organizations who assisted and are responsible 
for the gains made in education in 1987, especially the Afghans 
themselves <> 

It is from aid of people around the world that is providing hope 
to the future leaders of Afghanistan, desperate for an education. 
As the eighth year of the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan turns 
into the ninth, evidence of increasing Sovietization at all 
levels of Afghan society is juxtaposed against talk of a 
withdrawal of Russian troops. Whatever the outcome, one thing is 
certain: the students in IRC educational programs will continue 
in their efforts to learn the skills needed to ensure a 
productive future for the free Afghan people. 
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TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOKS 



It has been estimated that from 1979 to 1984, 73% of all secon- 
dary schools, and 65% of all teacher training schools inside 
Afghanistan were destroyed (Majrooh, 1986). For a teacher inside 
Afghanistan it was more important to be ideologically correct 
than to be a good teacher. 

[Teacher] ranks have been whittled down through flight, 
conscription, imprisonment and death. 

Edward Giardet 

This dwindling of the number of experienced Afghan teachers has 
caused great problems inside Afghanistan and here in the refugee 
camps in Pakistan. The Teacher Training and Textbook Program 
(TTT) was established in order to begin rectifying this 
situation. The purpose of the TTT is to train middle and 
secondary school teachers, to assist them in the classroom, and 
to prepare textbooks to be used in the refugee schools. The 
staff of the TTT is made up of Afghans who were involved in 
higher education inside Afghanistan, many of whom were members of 
Kabul University's staff. 



Seminars 

The first goal, training teachers how to teach, is imperative 
because: "Fewer than 1% of [pre-war] Afghan primary and secondary 
school teachers [had] any professional college level training..." 
(Louis Dupree, 1980). Compounding this problem is the fact that 
even though the majority are teachers by trade, many of the 
teachers in the refugee secondary schools are educated profes- 
sionals who have become teachers only because they could not find 
jobs in their own professions here in Pakistan. 

In month-long seminars held during winter and summer school 
breaks, the TTT enrolls secondary school science and math 
teachers in a curriculum including geometry, math, physics, 
biology, chemistry, methodology, and workshop. In the workshop 
methods of making science experiments from local materials are 
demonstrated and teachers construct simple apparatus to be used 
in lab experiments. There are also programs for English teach- 
ers, and a special methodology course for Commissionerate 
secondary school teachers . 

This year three seminars were held for science, math, and English 
teachers, including a special methodology course for 
Commissionerate secondary school teachers. 



CHART Is Number of Teachers Trained in 1987 Seminars 
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February 


16 
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Jun6- 
July 


25 


13 


11 
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55 


July- 
August 


26 


17 


11 




54 


Totals 


67 


43 


22 


6 


138 



Before and after each seminar the math and science teachers are 
tested. These pre- and post-seminar tests are used to determine 
how much the teachers have learned during the seminar. The test? 
contain sections on each of the 6 subjects taught. The only part 
of the seminars not included on the tests is the workshop. 
During 1987 the average overall improvement for all sections of 
the test was 95% for the Beginner level and 82% for the Advanced 
level . 



TABLE Is 8th Seminar 

Average Grades for Pre- and Post-seminar Tests and Percentages of 
Increase 

Math Geometry Physics Chemistry Biology 

Methods 

Test # % Test # % Test # % Test # % Test # % 

Test # % 

I II inc I II inc I II inc I II inc I II mc 

I II inc ' 
Beginner 37 72 95 19 56 195 41 78 90 45 75 67 12 56 366 
35 88 151 Advanced 20 52 160 28 55 96 45 75 67 50 81 62 
17 77 353 45 88 96 

Average overall % of increase: Beginner- 161% Advanced- 139% 
TABLE II: 9th Seminar 

Math Geometry Physics Chemistry Biology 

Methods 

Test # % Test # % Test # % Test # % Test # % 

Test # % 

I II inc I II inc I II inc I II inc I II inc 

I II inc 

Beginner " 50 69 38 41 61 50 48 77 60 28 47 72 27 63 130 
71 79 12 Advanced 42 70 68 48 69 43 38 71 86 43 61 43 
50 73 47 71 88 25 

Average overall % of increases Beginner- 60% Advanced- 52% 
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TABLE III: 10th Seminar 

Math Geometry Physics Chemistry Biology 

Methods 

Test # % Test # % Test # % Test # % Test # % 

Test # % 

I II inc I II inc I II inc I II inc I II inc 

I II inc 

Beginner 37 69 83 44 62 41 40 71 79 28 44 56 28 58 104 
72 86 19 

Advanced 42 66 58 32 66 111 45 60 33 55 58 6 34 52 52 
80 92 16 ~ 

Average overall % of increase: Beginner- 63% Advanced- 55% 



Two English seminars were also held, in which teachers learned 
methods of teaching and also improved their own English skills. 
The teachers in the first course were evaluated throughout the 
seminar as they presented the techniques learned in the seminar 
to students in the IRC English Language Program. For the final 
test their lessons were videotaped and evaluated. This video- 
taping gave them the opportunity to see themselves in the 
classroom. These videos will also be used in further training 
sessions as examples of in-class techniques. 

Since most of the English teachers who took the second seminar 
had a poor command of English, instead of giving them the normal 
post-seminar exam they had to do micro-teaching in short segments 
with their fellow trainees acting as students. These teachers 
showed good improvement in their teaching techniques but they 
need more extensive English training to be effective teachers. 

In addition to the regular seminars, six math and science 
teachers from the Commissionerate secondary schools were admitted 
into a special course on methods of teaching science and math, 
during June and July. In this course the focus was on techniques 
for teaching the subject matter in an interesting way. All of 
our staff was impressed by the improvement shown by these 
teachers. They planned and prepared a variety of visual aids, 
and then demonstrated the use of these aids in practice lessons. 
They took the aids back to the schools with them, jw^here they were 
monitored on their use in the classroom. We hope to incorporate 
this methodology component into future seminars . 

With over 300 teachers trained in the TTT seminars, the IRC has 
helped to create a small trained cadre of quality teachers. By 
bringing better teachers to the schools we can help build a more 
educated Afghan society in the camps. Students will not view 
their education as a waste of time, and we can help instill a 
sense of self-worth to the students in the school. 
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If the students see the effort put in by their teachers to become 
better at their jobs, and are shown that the teachers feel they 
are worth helping, then the students may feel that schooling is 
worth the effort. With time, we may be able to bring education 
to the generation Giardet ^lamented only three years ago. 



Commissionerate Secondary Schools 

UNHCR has a contract with the IRC for a mobile textbook and 
teacher training unit for Commissionerate Secondary Schools. For 
this project we hired five new staff members in physics, math, 
biology, chemistry, and methodology. Consultants were also used 
to help with the training of English, Dari, and Pushto teachers. 
These instructors were hired after passing a competition that 
included evaluation of writing samples and demonstration classes 
in order to ensure the hiring of strong and qualified staff 
members. These new teachers started their assignments in March. 

The Commissionerate has four secondary schools that the TTT 
assists: Nasir Bagh (Peshawar), Swabi (Mardan) , Yousaf Abad 
(Bajaiir), and Haripur Secondary School. These schools were 
visited about once a month except during summer seminars and the 
month of Ramazan. When our staff visited these schools they 
observed the teachers' lectures and activities in class, consulted 
and assisted the teachers with their problems and difficulties. 
The staff also delivered sample lectures, performed and 
demonstrated experiments, and supplied laboratory equipment, 
teaching aids, charts and dictionaries. 



Visits to Other Schools 

Besides Commissionerate Schools, the TTT staff visited other 
secondary schools sponsored by the various political parties 
located in Peshawar, Bajaur, Hangu, and Haripur. These schools and 
their sponsors are: 

- Said Jamaluddin Lycee (Hezb-i-Islami) 

- Mujahid Lycee (Jamiat) 

- Ittehad Lycee (Ittehad) 

- Lycee Malalai (Jamiat) 

- Omar Farooq Lycee (Harakat) 

- Seddique Akbar (NIFA) 

- Abu-Hanifa Lycee (NLF) 

- Hazrat Ali Lycee (NIFA) 

- Hazrat Osman Lycee (Harakat) 

- Hazrat Numan (NLF) 

- Imam Hassan Lycee (NIFA) 

- Abu Ayub Ansari Lycee (Hezb-i-Islami ) 

- Al-Nasser Lycee (Hezb-i-Islami) 

- The Experimental School of the Sciences (Independent) 
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Most of the science and math teachers of these schools are 
trained in our seminars . TTT staff observed their classes, 
consulted and assisted with their problems, and helped with 
experiments and the use of lab equipment. The TTT staff is 
impressed and satisfied with the improvement of the teachers 
trained. 

Supply of Laboratory Equipment 

It had been observed by TTT staff during their visits to various 
schools that one of the main components of science teaching is 
missing in the refugee schools: lab equipment. Without teaching 
practical work in the sciences, the students seem to be kept in 
the dark about various aspects of science. As one student said 
about the Experimental School ,^ "... labs are here ...we can see 
experiments in action. We can understand lessons easily." 
Therefore lab equipment is an essential part of practical science 
work and study o To remedy this problem the purchase of 21 sets 
of lab equipment was made for the following schools? 

- Five complete sets of lab equipment for physics, biology, 
and chemistry. Four are to be used in the existing 
Commissionerate schools. The fifth set is being held for 
the Miranshah Commissionerate Middle School which will be 
promoted to a secondary school in 1988. 

- Five sets have been purchased for the Inter-Party schools 
sponsored by NIFA (Hazrat Ali and Seddique Akbar Lycees), 
NLF (Bajaur Lycee), and Harakat (Omer-i-Farooq and Hazrat 
Osman Lycees), and supported by the IRC« 

- In order to provide equal educational opportunities to 
students of every political party we have also purchased lab 
equipment for one independent, one NIFA, 3 Jamiat, 3 Hezb- 
i-Islami, and 3 Ittehad schools. 

A lab specialist was hired to work as a consultant and trainer 
for the schools that lab equipment was supplied to and lab 
assistants were hired for each school that received equipment. 



Textbooks 

The science and math texts now used in the refugee schools are 
based on the curriculum used in Afghanistan before 1979, and 
since adopted by the Seven-Party Alliance, as well as the 
Commissionerate schools. We are incorporating this curriculum 
into our textbooks so the books can be used in all refugee 
schools, even though there are some basic problems in the 
organization and content of some material. The staff is trying 
to focus on the most important topics and then make the texts 
relevant to refugee lifee Additionally, problem solving and 
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student centered activities are being included in the books we 
produce . 

A summary of books written^ translated, and printed during 1987 
follows: 

Books Written 

1. 7th grade geometry 

2. 8th grade biology 

3. 8th grade chemistry 

4 . 8th grade geometry 

5. 8th grade physics 

6. 9th grade biology 

7. 9th grade chemistry 

8. 9th grade math 

9. 9th grade physics 

10. '10th grade chemistry 

11. 10th grade physics 

12. 11th grade chemistry 

13. 11th grade geometry 

Translations 

1. Dari 7th grade biology 

2. Dari 7th grade chemistry 

3. Dari 7th grade math 

4. Dari 8th grade chemistry 

5. Pushto 7th grade physics 

Books Printed 

1. 7th grade biology has been reprinted 

2. 7th grade chemistry (Dari) 

3. 7th grade geometry 

4. 7th grade math 

5. 7th grade math (reprinted) 

6. 7th grade physics (reprinted) 

7 . 8th grade biology 

8. 8th grade chemistry 

9. 8th grade physics 

10. 9th grade chemistry 

Dari & Pushto Language Consultants 

A Dari and Pushto Language Consultant also was hired this year. 
He has been evaluating the books presently used and making 
recommendations for their revisions. So far he has completed the 
following: 1. Dari grammar to be used in seminar for Dari 

teachers 

2. Dari curriculum for grades 7-9 and sample 
lessons for these grades. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The English Language Program experienced several major ac- 
complishments and changes during 1987. As student enrollment 
continued to grow, from 480 in 1986 to 815 male and female 
students by the last term of 1987 without making a dent in the 
waiting list, the ELP staff realized they would need to expand 
their facilities to meet the demand. Two additional classroom 
buildings were completed at the end of 1987 and rented just in 
time for the semester beginning in January, 1988 o 

The program receives support from many donors from many 
countries. This multinational support demonstrates how integral 
English skills are for Afghans who work in almost any phase of 
refugee reliefs An indication of this importance is the 
relationship between English skills and jobs. This can be 
clearly seen in the Graph below. Students know that the ability 
to speak English is a link to future jobs and higher education. 

GRAPH 1: PERCENTAGE OF ELP STUDENTS EMPLOYED OR FOLLOWING HIGHER 

EDUCATION: 1987 




M Working or Following Higher Education 
[1 Applied for Higher Education 



GRADUATE ADVANCED Level 6 Level 5 Level 4 Level 3 Level 2 Level 1 

As the student body grew, administering to its needs also became 
more and more complex. To solve this problem, a student governor 
was elected from each class to form a student government. This 
government has made important suggestions for improving instruc- 
tion and administration and has successfully bridged the gap 
between the administration and the student bodyo 

The ELP contributed to improving the quality of English-language 
instruction in other ways. In addition to its continued support 
of the English classes for over 100 refugees in the camps from 
Hangu to Thai where the IRC has many employees, it opened one 
outreach program in Khorasan camp. This program charges reduced 
fees which pay for the teachers' salaries and rental costs. The 
ELP trains the teachers and provides books and supplies. The 



Khorasan program attracted 80 students and has proved to be 
successful. We hope in 1988 to begin similar programs based on 
this model in other camps • 

In 1987 the decision was made to adopt a textbook that had 
relevant conversational activities and would hold the interest of 
the students. Thus the Intercom series replaced the old texts « 
Initially we experienced great difficulty in obtaining these 
texts from the States, but with the assistance of the USIS, 
Heinle and Heinle Publishers gave us rights to reprint the books 
here in Pakistan. Presently these texts are used in all the 
English programs the IRC assists. 

There were many other additions to the ELP during 1987s a small 
library was established and a librarian hired, videos were used 
as a teaching and training aid, a functional English course for 
service workers was established in conjunction with the Save the 
Children Fund, and the first issues of the student newspaper. 
Bouquet Among the Ashes , were published. 

Realizing that it could not on its own provide the English 
instruction that is so important to refugees in various agencies 
and locations, the ELP has also made a great commitment to 
teacher training. In 1987 it trained almost 60 teachers from 14 
institutions, including secondary and middle schools, political 
parties, and voluntary agencies. Training only a few dozen 
teachers can help hundreds of refugees to more effectively gain 
English skills. 

The ELP staff also believe that the spread of quality English 
instruction for Afghan refugees has a more ephemeral but perhaps 
more important effect on education than just the skills learned. 
Hundreds of refugees are experiencing for themselves the effec- 
tiveness of student-centered participatory education. The 
reputation of the ELP is high throughout the Afghan community. 
Its graduates are working as professionals in various voluntary 
agencies, political parties and businesses. They are the present 
and future managers, teachers, technocrats, and health providers 
for the Afghan people. They have already proved to make excel- 
lent English teachers with little training. It is hoped that in 
other disciplines as well, when the time comes to establish 
training programs, they will remember the effectiveness of the 
methodology through which they learned English and adopt similar 
techniques in their disciplines. 



ENGLISH FOR vJOURNALISTS PROGRAM 

On 17 June 1987, the IRC English Language Program began a six- 
month program to train Afghans in English skills needed to work 
as journalists and translators. The purpose of the program was 
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to train candidates who had already acquired intermediate English 
skills to be able to present the war and refugee situation 
according to accepted international journalistic standaiads. 

The program was supervised by an American English-language 
teacher with assistance from expatriate volunteers. Because the 
demand for the course was so strong and we were able to .find so 
many qualified applicants^ we decided to run a full-time course 
for 20 students^ with an additional afternoon course for 22 
students who had jobs and were unable to study full-time » 
Students enrolled in the full-time course were motivated and 
worked hard, but we found that some of the students in the 
afternoon course had enrolled only to improve their English, not 
to learn effective journalistic techniques. Most of these 
students dropped out before the end of the course c A total of 35 
students graduated from the course o 

In the classes students continually worked on language skills, 
reinforcing their existing knowledge and learning new concepts 
and skills o Students analyzed Western and Pakistani newspapers 
in order to get exposure to different journalistic styles and 
improve their vocabulary. Full-time students attended afternoon 
IRC English courses at the appropriate level, and we created a 
graduate English class for those'^ students who had completed the 
IRC English program or who could not attend the IRC late after- 
noon English classes. A series of journalism texts were used to 
teach the fundamentals of written journalism to the class. The 
first half of the program was spent working on hard-news stories 
and fact gathering. A summer intern took the students into the 
field and taught them how to conduct interviews and collect facts 
for a story. In class, students were given prepared facts which 
they had to turn into stories . To prepare them for this 
exercise, the students learned the criteria to determine news- 
value, and the steps in writing a news story. The first half of 
the course culminated with the students preparing a well-written 
news story by following these steps, one step at a timeo 

Besides having the students write news-stories, we also used 
dialogue journals and free writing exercises to teach writing 
skills. In these the students had freedom to choose a topic to 
write on for 20-30 minutes. We did not correct these for 
grammatical mistakes but only made comments and asked questions 
about the ideas expressed in the journal. Through these we made 
the students consider the organization and presentation of what 
they were trying to say. The purpose of this was to make the 
students fluent in writing. By the end of the program they had 
no fear of writing or frustration in trying to figure out what to 
write about. When we asked the students to evaluate the class, 
almost all of them praised this free writing as an exercise that 
had allowed them to write more freely and spontaneously. 
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We also worked on basic grammar problems as they arose in the 
news-stories the students wrote and introduced new grammatical 
constructions as needed. In addition we helped students improve 
their editing and revising skills. Most of the students had* to 
rewrite their papers three or four times before they achieved 
good organization, grammar, and style and effectively 
demonstrated the techniques they had learned in class « 

In teaching even the basics of journalism to Afghan students, we 
could not simply present a package of skills and knowledge 
regarding journalistic procedure. It was and is necessary 
to foster awareness of Western journalism and Western 
journalists . 

A major theme in class was objectivity. This fundamental concept 
of Western journalism had to be constantly reinforced o Lectures 
stressed the harm that partisan and exaggerated writing did for 
the Afghan cause » Guests who came to be interviewed by the class 
helped the class see how Westerners view the press, and what 
responsibilities the press has to the reader. 

Another journalistic attitude worked on in class was politici- 
zation. During interviews the students were more interested in 
political opinion than fact gathering. For example, one of the 
first * persons they interviewed was Floris van Stratten, the 
Reuters correspondent here in Peshawar. Instead of asking him 
questions about how he works as a journalist, they asked about 
his personal and political opinions on the war. Floris refused 
to answer these questions, constantly reminding the class they 
should be asking him about being a journalist. 

Since a goal of the students was to learn how to communicate the 
plight of their country and their people to the West, it was 
crucial for them to know how to be taken seriously by a Western 
audience. The "impassioned essay" approach often seen in 
Pakistani newspapers and Mujahideen publications is more propa- 
gandistic than objective. We encouraged fact-oriented jour- 
nalism. 

Here again the journalists who came to be interviewed by the 
class were a great help. One correspondent told the class in 
very clear terms how harmful the excessive use of adjectives and 
over-exaggeration was to the Afghan cause. He explained how much 
of the time. Western readers and newspaper editors thought the 
articles written in this fashion were fabrications. 

We increased student awareness of the outside world in many other 
ways. Once a week the class went to the American Center Library 
in order to watch the ABC Weekly News. The students were given 
the International Herald-Tribune to read. The articles served as 
an example of proper journalistic style and correct English. 
Also the students analyzed the stories in order to understand 
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them more fully. Along with the Herald-Tribune^ individual 
articles from the Western press on Afghanistan were presented in 
class, so the students could see how Western reporters viewed and 
reported the war and the refugee situation. 

Also at the American Center the students viewed a chronological 
film series on Afghanistan. Included in these films was a pro- 
Kabul government documentary. This series also helped the 
students learn of the varying viewpoints and perceptions of the 
Afghan situation in the world. 

We helped to expand students' world views, awaken awareness, and 
affect attitudes in an effort to encourage clear-sighted and 
fact-oriented journalistic techniques. Together with increased 
English language skills and journalistic procedure skills this 
program has succeeded not only in making individual students 
employable, but in laying the foundation for a solid, extended 
program in the future. 

As long as "the Afghan situation" exists there also exists the 
need for Afghans to be working in the field as reporters, 
writers, and translators for Western journalists. Many of the 
students in the program are now working in their political party 
offices writing articles for party publications or translating 
publications and party statements into English. One student 
isworking in an independent information office for a Swiss and a 
British journalist as an administrative assistant. Other 
students have gone inside Afghanistan as guides and translators 
for Western journalists. Two went to Afghanistan during the 
program, and two others have gone there since they graduated. We 
hope the program can continue so students' skills can improve 
even more and they can contribute to making the Afghan cause 
known to the world. 

WOMEN'S ENGLISH FOR JOURNALISTS PROGRAM 

Afghan women have had little voice in the world press. Because 
of the restraints imposed by the cultural institution of 
^purdah,' (not allowing women to meet with males who are not 
family members), the stories these women have of the war, of 
their experiences of fleeing to Pakistan, and of their life here 
in Pakistan have not been heard. Only occasionally have their 
experiences been told, for example, in a Helsinki Watch Report or 
amidst a thousand stories of male bravery in battle. Their 
suffering and hardships have not been heard. 

Even the Western women journalists who come here are hindered 
from being able to tell the stories of refugee women because 
there are few Afghan women who are able to act as translators. 

In July 1987, when the men's English for Journalists Program 
began, one of the women students of the English Language Program 
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questioned why women were being discriminated against by not 
being offered the opportunity to study journalism. It was then 
decided to start a small women's class in English for Journalists 
as a pilot project « 

We could see the need for women journalists and translators who 

could tell the story of the war and the refugees from a woman's 

perspective • We found there was a core of Afghan women who were 

willing to travel to the camps, act as translators, and interview 

women, as long as they could work with teams of women. This last 

point is very important • All seven students who began the course 

were young and unmarried. For these women it is very difficult 

to individually move about in Afghan society, especially in the 

conservative camps . 
< 

Because of this restriction on movement and its hindrance to the 
kind of fact gathering needed for general hard-new stories, from 
the beginning the women concentrated on writing feature stories, 
and on interviewing and translating skills « 

The class began with five women meeting twice a week. Almost 
immediately the class drew positive attention. In August, 
teacher Safia Shah was interviewed by the local Afghan "Voice of 
America" reporter about female education and the position of 
educated refugee women in Peshawar. 

In October, a visiting female photographer contacted us about 
doing a short workshop on photography in conjunction with the 
Afghan Media Resource Center with the class. When we announced 
the seminar, we stressed that the women trained had to be ready 
to go into the camps and to refugee programs to take pictures of 
women. Twenty-eight women showed up for the first day of class. 
Since time was limited to only three weeks, the instructor, Heidi 
Larson, chose seven of the most qualified applicants to begin the 
course. Of these seven, three were from the Women's English for 
Journalists Program. 

Heidi was overwhelmed with the women's enthusiasm and creative 
ideas. They went on group trips to handicraft programs, IRC's 
construction program and several schools. They interviewed and 
photographed mujahideen who had just arrived in Pakistan. Each 
woman had a myriad of ideas for individual projects, and 
altogether they took almost 30 rolls of film. The cameras and 
developing of film were provided by the Afghan Media Resource 
Center, who have agreed to use the women as photographers and 
storywriters once they demonstrate proficiency. 

Already the women in this these projects are using their skills. 
On two occasions in the first month of the class students acted 
as translators for visitors to the camps. One woman was then 
hired by the Mercy Fund as a translator. For her first job she 
attended, a press conference that Yunis Khalis, the President of 
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the Seven-party Islamic Unity of Afghan Mujahidin, gave after his 
return from the States. She was able to write fluent notes in 
English as he was speaking. His own translator did such a poor 
job that Khalis's deputy went up to her after the conference, 
asked to see her notes, and said that she did a better job than 
the official translator. 

Another young woman who is still in high school had the chance to 
translate for Maulvi Mohammad Nabi, the president of the politi- 
cal party Harakat Inqilab Afghanistan. Her mother was visiting 
his office when a group of foreigners showed up and their 
translator wasn't available. She stepped in and did such a fine 
job that he later sent her a gift with his thanks and congratula- 
tions. (This party, by the way, is heavily controlled by 
mullahs. In fact, it is sometimes informally known as the 
mullahdan , which means mullah-container . This shows that even the 
more traditional parties can be receptive to women working and 
receiving an education.) 

Another woman in the class has become the IRC audiovisual aide 
and photog^'apher, and another is the administrative assistant for 
IRC's women's English classes. They will both be able to work 
part-time and continue their journalism classes. 

In December the students received permission from the Matanni 
Refugee Camp commander to photograph and interview women there. 
This was a rare opportunity because Afghan men usually will not 
allow women to be photographed. For some of the students this 
was their first visit to a refugee camp. They were eager to 
investigate the homes, tents, and facilities (or lack thereof) 
available to the refugees c 

Again we have the start of a program which could grow into a 
larger and more encompassing project. For the first time there 
is a group of Afghan women who are beginning to be able to tell 
the story of the those who are relatively helpless in this war. 
They can tell of their deprivations, their suffering, and the 
cruelties and horrors of the war they have f^ced. By giving 
voice to these women's stories, we are giving them to opportunity 
to overcome their helplessness. 



THE LYCEE MALALAI 

The Lycee Malalai is a secondary school for Afghan refugee girls 
from Grades 7-12. It is the only secondary school offering a 
complete academic education for Afghan refugee girls in all of 
the Northwest Frontier Province. 

The Lycee Malalai was proposed by the principal, Tajwar Kakar, 
who refused to listen to all the doubts raised by those concerned 
about the danger and workability of providing secondary education 
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to girls. Her response to those doubts: "No one has been brave 
enough to help the women. No one has even tried. How do you 
know what will happen? This is not Afghan culture; this is not 
how I was raised to behave in my country". Because of Tajwar and 
her colleagues' fierce determination and the generosity of donors 
the IRC was able to start the school . 

An arrangement was made with Jamiat-e-Islami, one of the fun- 
damentalist political parties, to sponsor the school. They set 
up a Board to make policy for the school, and a contract was 
signed outlining the responsibilities of Jamiat and of IRC. One 
important clause in the contract gave Tajwar the responsibility 
for hiring and firing, so the party couldn't be pressured into 
hiring unqualified personnel. 

The school includes a program of science, mathematics, languages, 
social studies, art, and home economics. A science laboratory 
and space for sewing and cooking classes have been arranged. 
Since the school is Persian-medium, while most of the boys' 
schools are Pushto-medium, Persian-language textbooks had to be 
found and copied. This was a difficult task, since it entailed 
finding one or two books from many different sources. We are 
very grateful to the many people in the Afghan community who 
helped in this search. 

The school also provides a nursery for children of teachers and 
students. This nursery has been so successful that many other 
parents have requested that their children be allowed to attend. 
We have provided some places for children of other working 
mothers, but still have many children on a waiting list for the 
nursery. 

The school opened on March 1 with an attendance of 20 students. 
By the end of the year, 61 students were enrolled. The school 
kept in session for an extra month during the summer so the first 
school year could end in December and a new school year start at 
the beginning of 1988. 

One problem that the school has experienced is the large number 
of dropouts. A total of 81 students were enrolled in 1987, but 
twenty left. The reasons for leaving: 

-5 to join a nursing course 
-3 to work 

-4 to immigrate to other countries 

-4 to go to other schools because this school was too difficult 
-2 because of sickness 
-2 to stay at home 

We are disturbed by those who leave school to work. One reason 
is that with no higher educational opportunities available, a 
high school diploma is meaningless. It is so difficult to find 
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women who are allowed to work that agencies will hire them or 
enroll them in nursing courses without secondary diplomas. in 
their year-end evaluations, all of the classes requested that IRC 
offer higher education for women. This is one of our goals tor 
1988. The girls also requested that physical education classes 
be started, and this is being arranged. 

We are happy to report that the school has had very few other 
problems since its opening. When there is tension in Peshawar, 
the buses are sometimes not allowed to go into the city to pick 
up students, but other than the disruption that this causes, the 
school is functioning peacefully and is slowly being accepted m 
the refugee community. 



EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF THE SCIENCES 

... an entire generation of future Afghan doctors, 
scientists, teachers, leaders and administrators is 
being denied its right to education - an unfortunate 
circumstance which promises to retard the country's 
development . . . 

Edward Giardet 
Correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor 



Because we have to make Afghanistan a good country. 
We don't want our country to be under the [control] 
of anyone. 

Ahmad Javed 
(Grade 8) 

[in answer to a question about 
why he was studying in the 
Experimental School] 

For eight years there was no quality secondary education and 
virtually no opportunities for higher education for young Afghan 
refugees. During this period the highly educated Afghans with 
ties to the West were immigrating, leaving behind a poorly- 
educated refugee community that was becoming less and less able 
to help its own people. 

The Experimental School of the Sciences was established in 
October 1986 at the insistence of Afghan educators to help 
improve this dismal situation. The goal of the school is to 
train Afghan refugee children in the sciences. Previously, 
Afghan 12th grade graduates found it difficult to enter Pakistani 
or foreign colleges and universities because they had poor 
English language skills, were behind other students in their 
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knowledge of math and science, and didn't have problem-solving 
skills or the ability to perform experiments and draw con- 
clusions . 

The school is an academic secondary school for boys from grades 
7-12, staffed by 18 Afghan teachers with a current enrollment of 
208 students- Both the teachers and the students are chosen by 
means of examinations. Over 200 teachers took the exams for 17 
original positions o The top-scoring candidates were interviewed, 
^, and then asked to present a sample lesson. Then the final 

selection of the best candidates was made. Meanwhile, over 800 
students applied for the original 190 student seats., 

This examination process for incoming students and potential 
teachers is one of the strengths of the school o 

Because of the [entrance] exam, I knew the school was 
good, 

Aziz ul Haq 
(Grade 12) ^ 

[Student selection is by test, because of this 
students may be better.] 

Mahmood Rafiq 
(translated from Dari) 
(Grade 8) 

Because of the entrance examinations, the students feel that they 
are a select group. But this attitude does not lead to com- 
placency. There is drive and purpose in the students, exem- 
plified in their attendance and low drop-out rates. During the 
1986-87 school year student attendance was 93%, This is a superb 
attendance rate for a school anywhere in the world. During the 
first semester of 1987-88 the attendance rate has increased to 
94%. The drop-out rate during 1986-87 was also very good. Of 
the 187 students who enrolled in the school only 16 dropped 
during the year, a rate of 9%. The drop-out rate in the first 
half of the 1987-88 school year has also been excellent. So far 
only 6 students 6f 214 have left the school, a rate of only 3%. 

At the end of the first year 21 students graduated from the 
schoolo (See following list.) Of the 1987 graduates only four, 
or 19%, are not following higher education or employed. 
Considering that the unemployment rate for all Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan is over 90%, this is an excellent percentage. 

The 27-student increase in enrollment this year is due to the 
creation of a second 7th grade class. When the 7th grade class 
openings were announced, over 150 students applied for the 30 
places. This is a demonstration of the reputation the school has 
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in the refugee community. The school does very little adver- 
tising for the openings, but the reputation and standards of the 
school are passed on by word of mouth through refugees into tne 
camps and the community. 

The placement test for the 7th grade was given on a hot jnd^humid 
day in August, with the temperature reaching 40 degrees Ce-lsius. 
The 150+ students filled the classrooms, yard and verandah ot tne 
school. The staff and administrators monitoring the testing were 
moved, watching the students literally sweating over their exams. 
Afterwards the staff and administration discussed the idea ot 
having two 7th grade classes. 

When the tests results were calculated the decision to create the 
second class was finalized. Seventeen students were bunched ^ust 
below the passing grade. Seventy students were accepted into the 
class, the 50 top scorers on the exam, and 20 others based on 
recommendations from the Afghan community. 




the program. Nine graduates of the school took the exam, with 
seven of them being accepted into the program. 

During the first semester of 1987-88, the method of student 
evaluation and examination was changed. In previous semesters 
students were evaluated on their attendance, and on a midterm 
examination and a final. Now monthly tests and unannounced 
quizzes are administered throughout the year. We hope this 
motivates the students to study throughout the year, and not ]ust 
at exam time. 

some of the teachers objected to this new testing system because 
they are inexperienced in preparing tests of this ^md. But 
overall the students are happy with the new system. Zabihullah, 
an 12th grade student said, " We must study every month tor 
tests. It's very good for us to remember it better. ^e are 
hoping all the teachers and students become comfortable with the 
system as time goes by. 

A change in curriculum also took place this year. The periods of 
islamiat, Pushto, and Dari for the 10th-12th g^^^^J^/^JJ J^" ^ 
creased by one hour, while the physics, biology, and chemistry 
periods were reduced by one hour per week. 



Everything is easier here [for us to learn]. We can use 
the library and the laboratories, we can learn typing. 

Khalil Ahmad 
(Grade 12) 
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Nine typewriters were procured for the school and before- and 
after-school typing classes were begun. Also a remedial after- 
school basic math class was established. The course is for 
students from all levels of the school who are having trouble 
with arithmetic o The class has an enrollment of 40 students. 

Teaching throughout the school is helped by the use of audio- 
visual material, such as charts, graphs, and posters prepared by 
the teachers and students. The opaque projector received in 
December is an excellent classroom aid. The school is hoping to 
acquire more audio-visual equipment such as this in the future, 
and is also trying to obtain small computers to be used by the 
students and staff c 

The school will try to increase the number of classes taught in 
English this coming year^ Already the 9th grade physics and 11th 
and 12th grade math classes are taught in English. As Khalil 
Ahmad, a 12th grader said, "There are many books in English o 
When we learn English we can use these books. We learn more." 

I am studying here to get higher knowledge. I want a 
career in a special knowledge. If we get people with 
knowledge in these subjects we won't need people from other 
countries, like Russia. We can develop our own country. 
The Russians said, "We are here to serve and helpo" But 
they didn't help or serve. They became our enemies. We 
will be able to build our own country. 

Mohammad Fahim 
(Grade 12) 

After the war is finished, we will develop our own country, 
not others will help us. Then we will help other countries 
to develop like us. 

Mirwais 
(Grade 8) 

All the students at the school are already ingrained with this 
sense of "helping and serving". They see themselves as the 
engineers who will rebuild Afghanistan, or the doctors who will 
heal the mujahideen and the people of Afghanistan. They speak in 
terms of vocation, not jobs. They see themselves as the leaders 
of the future Afghanistan. And it is a future in Afghanistan, 
not a future here in Pakistan. 

I want to be an engineer to make things for my country- 
men, like houses and buses. I want to make new 
Afghanistan o 

Abdul Hadi 
(Grade 8) 
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Experimental School 1987 Graduates 



Name 

Mohammad Amin 
Mohammad Yusif 

Mohibullah 
Sulaiman 

Noorullah 
Sultan Aziz 
Mohammad Raza 

Mohammad Ismayeel 

Noorul Haq 

Mohammad Nasir 

Mohammad Daud 

Wahidullah 
Ahmad Mustafa 

Hamayoon 
Anwar Mir 
Nawab Khan 
Abdul Rahim 
Abdul Basir 
Khali 1-ur-Rahman 

Mohammad Arif 
Rahimullah 



Current Job or School 

Secretary in Experimental School 

Studying in Medical Faculty 

of Ittehad 
Xerox Technician at ELP 
Studying in Construction 

Engineering Program 

Jihad 

Emigrated to the United States 
Studying in Medical Faculty 

of Ittehad 
Studying in Medical Faculty 

of Ittehad 
Typing Teacher in 

Experimental School 
Studying in Medical Faculty 

of Ittehad 
Studying in Medical College 

of Pakistan 
Unemployed 

Studying in Construction 
Engineering Program 
Unemployed 

Receptionist IRC Main Office 
Librarian in Experimental School 
Unemployed 
Jihad 

Studying in Construction 
Engineering Program 
Unemployed 

Studying in Medical Faculty 
of Ittehad 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

The year 1987 marked the eighth year of the Soviet invasion. 
Although primary and a few secondary education programs have been 
set up for the more than 1.5 million children and youth who have 
taken refuge in Pakistan, virtually no opportunities exist for 
higher education. A few places have been offered in Pakistani 
universities for students with the connections to be accepted. 
The Arabs offer some scholarships to students from the fun- 
damentalist parties « Of the small number of Afghans who have 
gone to the West for higher education, only a handful have 
returned to work in refugee programs <> For the rest, there are 
only hopes, and these hopes grow more and more desperate as the 
years go by* 
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Refugee students are not remaining in secondary schools. About 
90% of the sixth-grade students drop out before they reach grade 
twelve. This is understandable, when a secondary diploma does 
not lead to opportunities for higher education. As mentioned 
earlier at the Lyucee Malalai secondary school for girls assistea 
by the IRC, eleventh and twelfth grade students are dropping out 
to work in medical clinics, since a high school diploma is 
meaningless . 

The consequences for the future of the Afghan people are dire. 
Before the Russian invasion, an increasing number of students 
were receiving a professional education. About 20,000 students 
applied for higher education in the year 1978. Both girls and 
boys were given equal opportunities to study in universities. 
What is happening to the Afghan youth today? 

Many are receiving their education on the battlefields. Others 
are being sent to the Soviet Union or receiving increasingly 
Sovietized education in Afghanistan. The refugee youth in 
Pakistan are too often doing nothing, not for lack of motivation 
to study, but for lack of opportunity. 

At the same time that the younger generation is not being 
educated, the older educated Afghans are leaving. Those with 
ties to the West are immigrating, for refugee life in Pakistan 
offers little opportunity for their children. 

Refugee programs are feeling the crunch. The best managers, 
engineers, doctors and teachers leave, one by one. A few new 
arrivals take their places. But gradually, places have to be 
filled with underqualif led professionals, or not filled at a±i. 
And this problem will become more and more acute as the years 
pass . 

The IRC is experiencing the consequences of this problem first- 
hand. Less than a majority of the doctors working in our clmi^ 
are Afghan. It is difficult to find teachers with university or 
teacher-training-college degrees. All of the five engineers 
planning our construction engineering program have applied tor 
immigration. 

Because of this, our major developmental focus during 1987 
has been proposing and planning higher educational programs. 
Because the Pakistani government is understandably reluctant to 
approve high-profile programs with large numbers of students, we 
have proposed small programs within our existing institutions. 
We have started two programs; others have been proposed and we 
are waiting for funding to be finalized; others are still in the 
planning stages. The following is a summary of the progress made 
in 1987. 



ICS 
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The Experimental School of the Sciences Construction Engineering 
Program 

The construction engineering course is conceived as a three-year 
course teaching appropriate civil engineering technology • It is 
training engineers to work in the various refugee construction 
programs here and to help reconstruct Afghanistan when it is 
free. 

To investigate the feasibility of the program, a series of 
meetings with engineers working in different refugee programs was 
held with positive response. They set up a Board composed of 
former members of the Faculty of Engineering in Kabul University, 
which was abolished by the Soviets. This Board planned and is 
administering the program. 

Board members prepared a curriculum and wrote outlines for all 
the subjects that will be taught. They sent the curriculum out 
for review and suggestions and then revised it. An entrance 
examination consisting of questions on physics, math, and English 
and course policy were also prepared. 

The entrance examination was given on November 2, 1987, to 123 
applicants. Thirty students passed the exam and were placed in a 
six-week prpbationary course. They studied intensive technical 
English and English-medium mathematics. At the end of the 
course, 19 students passed into the regular program. The other 
students dropped out or failed because they were not prepared for 
the rigor of the program. 

The regular program will begin on January 3, 1988. Students will 
study four hours per day. Theoretical courses, drafting and 
surveying are part of the first-semester program. During summer 
vacations they will work as apprentices in various refugee 
construction programs. The amount of time spent in practical 
work training will increase as the students become more 
proficient. 

This course is only a beginning, but students now realize that if 
they study hard to meet the high standards required, they have a 
chance to build a profession for themselves. We hope that this 
and similar programs will expand in 1988. 

Teachers Institute 

The staff of the IRC Education Program have long advocated the 
opening of a teacher training institute and demonstrated its need. 
In their surveys of schools in the camps and Peshawar they found 
that only a minority of the secondary teachers were trained. In 
the in-service training courses they offered, they also discovered 
that the teachers had a very poor command of the subject matter. 
Therefore requests for funding for two courses, one in science and 
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math and one in English^ have been presented to possible donors. 
So far one science and math course have been funded « 

An advisory Board composed of six members of IRC education 
programs and four educators from other agencies has been estab- 
lished to set up guidelines for the science and math program. 

In weekly meetings they have decided to start the program with a 
two-year training consisting of two courses of study, one focused 
on physics and math, and one on biology and chemistry. Both will 
be Dari/Pushto medium and will also offer English and methodology 
courses. The curriculum for these two departments has been 
written and committees have been set up to prepare outlines for 
the courses. 

The Board has been discussing and revising the course outlines set 
by the committees. So far the outlines for the first-year courses 
in both departments have been approved. They will then prepare 
entrance examinations for the courses . Work-study stipends to 
cover living expenses have been approved so that candidates from 
the camps can come to Peshawar to study. Because funding for the 
English course to train future English teachers has not been 
approved yet, and it is more dependent on the hiring of an 
expatriate manager, planning for this course has not started yet. 

The IRC has not become very involved in training teachers in the 
arts and social studies, except for English teachers. This is 
because these fields tend to be more politicized. However, we see 
the needs in these areas as well. We have received some proposals 
for faculties of history and languages and would like to see these 
proposals funded. We hope that 1988 can become the year for the 
humanities . 

Higher Education in Agriculture 

The IRC received funding to start a higher educational program in 
agriculture, but when a meeting of Afghan agriculturists was held 
to plan the program, the consensus was that this program was not 
the most necessary. The Faculty of Agriculture is still open at 
Kabul University and has not been as adversely affected by the 
Soviet occupation as other faculties. It is turning out dozens of 
graduates every year, many of whom come to Pakistan and cannot find 
jobs. 

Members of the committee felt a program for the training of 
community agriculturists in the camps was needed, not a full- 
fledged academic program. Since this program was beyond the scope 
of the funding, IRC decided against it. 

Several members of the committee spoke very strongly about the poor 
quality of teaching in the schools and suggested that the funds be 
used for teacher training as opposed to agriculture. This has been 
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done. Several members of the committee were disappointed, as they 
felt that higher education for refugee agriculturists is a good 
thing in itself, despite the poor chances for employment upon 
completion of training- We hope that this can be done when the 
more critical needs in higher education have been met. We also 
congratulate the agriculturists for their nonpartisanship and their 
concern about the real needs of the refugees. 



Public Administration 

One of the great needs in refugee programming is for Afghan 
managers and administrators since very few Afghans have been 
trained in management and administration. The need for ad- 
ministrators when Afghanistan becomes free will also be acute. For 
tills reason, IRC has proposed a program in public administration. 
This program would have two components: one to train administrators 
already working in various refugee programs and political parties, 
the other to train high-school graduates to become managers and 
administrators. We have received encouraging feedback on this 
proposal from donors, but a final answer has not been given yet. 

Higher Education for Women 

Before the Russian invasion, daughters of educated Afghans assumed 
that higher education would be given to them. They were accepted 
into all the faculties of the University of Kabul, and were taking 
part in professional public life. 

Since the Communist regime has used the education of women for 
indoctrination purposes, education for Afghan refugee women has 
received a great blow. Since advocating that women work and be 
educated has come to be associated with Communist ideology, 
programs for the education of women are mistrusted. Women and 
girls who do work or attend classes often are often harassed. 
However, in the last few years restrictions have eased up a Ixttle. 
A few girls are receiving secondary education, and girls educated 
in Afghanistan have expressed interest in higher education. 

IRC would like to help them in this endeavour. We have started 
surveys to find how many twelfth-grade graduates are prepared for 
higher education. We have tried to come up with feasible pos- 
sibilities for. a post-secondary program. This is difficult for 
several reasons: 

1. The number of women ready for higher education who would be 
permitted to follow it is very limited. Only a few women would be 
enrolled in a higher education program, and classes would probably 
contain only a few students . 

2. It is still not acceptable for men to teach women. Finding 
qualified Afghan women instructors would be difficult. Expatriate 
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and Pakistani professors could teach^ but only in English or 
Pushto, while most of the educated women only know Dari. 

We are discussing various possibilities. Correspondence courses in 
English could be supplemented with classroom instruction for 
science and math programs- Some courses in the humanities could be 
conducted in Dari or Pushto. We are still at the beginning stages 
of investigating alternatives, and welcome any suggestions on 
implementing this needed program. 



INTER-PARTY SCHOOLS 

In August, 1986 the IRC assumed responsibility for the education of 
children in grades 1-12 in three schools affiliated with Afghan 
political parties: Omar Farooq Lycee in Peshawar run by Harakat-e- 
Inqilab-e-Islami, Hazrat Ali Lycee in Hangu run by Mahaz-e-Milli- 
Afghanistan, and Bajaur Lycee in Bajaur run by Juba-e-Ni jat-e- 
Milli. These schools were formerly administered by the InterAid 
Committee . 

A Board of Directors was formed consisting of IRC personnel, Afghan 
educators, and the educational presidents of the three parties to 
serve as the decision-making body for the schools. The DCAE also 
hired two monitors to take responsibility fors 

-Enforcing the rules mandated by the Board, 

-Monitoring teacher performance and student attendance, 

-Assisting with teacher training, 

-Paying salaries, rent, and transportation costs, 

-Purchasing and distributing textbooks, school supplies, and 

equipment, 

-Reporting to the Board and the DCAE . 

The direct school costs as well as funding for the monitoring team 
were provided by this grant. In addition to the assistance 
provided by the school monitors, one laboratory specialist, one 
primary specialist and the teacher-training instructors working for 
the IRC Teacher Training and Textbook Program also provide 
assistance. 

In January, 1987, the IRC also assumed responsibility for two other 
Afghan party schools formerly funded by the InterAid Committee. 
The monitoring team is responsible for these schools as well. 
Since there was a problem with the transfer of funds to these 
schools, direct monitoring of the schools did not begin until April 
of 1987, although schools were reimbursed for costs from the first 
of the year. 

Monitors visit the schools at least once and often twice monthly. 
On their visits the monitors check attendance, observe classes, and 
meet with administrators and teachers. They also deliver supplies 
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and books and make arrangements ^ P^^^^^^^^^^^^f ?;;|/iie" aving 
monitors help staff and students wxth any problems tney 
and report to the Board any problems the Board s aecisioi 
to solve. 

iSS t^^^n^ ^SPSl^^^drt^ was 
decreased the costs of transportation xn other scnooxs 

not being used efficiently. 

Training, staff also visit the schools -g-^-l^i^.^^JJ^^^Si'^SSJ ' 
demonstrate teaching techniques assist the teachers^ 

of these visits the schools are ^^vised beforehand and som ^^^^ 
visits are made without f°^^^^^"i^5-In these student 
a great improvement in teaching ^^^^niques and teacher a ^ 

rerieachS/rnS^a^ftrerpI^tLr^r^^crpiring with the policy. 

The most telling area in which the monitors have seen i^P— ^ 

is the rate of attendance At ^ ^^^E°°3 the monitors found 
attendance figures much ^xgher than the schools 
on their visits. Gradually the figures reportea uy 
grew more accurate. 

in addition, the enrollment ^ ^^^-^^J'l^l^^^^^^^ 

were greatly inflated, because students ^^^^ . ^^gj^ ars . In 

rolls after they have been absent for ^JJ^.^J^^^^^f ^if J^^ollment 
November of this year, the monitoring ^^aff checked aii e 
figures and dropped permanent absentees from the lists. 

Because of the inflation of ---oll.^-^ll^lZV 

that attendance was relatively poor. ^'^^ °"J^^^^ted by the schools 
absentees were dropped, the attendance rate reported by tn 
averaged about 90%, though the true figures recorded by tn 
monitors average about 84%. 

The inflation of the original enrollment also --^^J/.^/^J^^^f ' '° 
accurately judge dropout ^^tes, which are 20. according^t^^^^^^ 

schools' figures. "^^^J^'/^^f ^i^^^iislt arfcompared with the 
attendance rates recorded on ^"^^^^^^^ visit d ^ number of 

attendance recorded at the end of the funding year, tne nu 
students actually increased . 
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ATTENDANCE FIGURES RECORDED BY MONITORS 



Recorded in 
September, 1987 



Hazrat Ali Lycee 
Omar Farooq Lycee 
Bajaur Lycee 



384 



409 



133 



Recorded in 
May, 1987 

453 

443 

227 



Percentage 
of Increase 

15% 
8% 

V 

41% 



Hazrat Osman 



Siddique Akbar 



Recorded in 
April, 1987 

276 

309 



Recorded in 
December, 1987 

331 

576 



Percentage 
of Increase 

17% 

46% 



When the IRC was originally considering taking responsibility for 
the schools, we were concerned about the fact that some teachers 
were hired on the basis of patronage. Monitors have found that 
although this is a factor, the schools generally try to find the 
most qualified teachers available among their party members. This 
is easier in Peshawar and Hangu than in Bajaur and Haripur. Only in 
Hazrat Osman does it appear that a number of teachers are 
unqualified. In addition, the teachers who are selected are 
anxious for help. Most of the science, math, and English teachers 
attend the IRC seminars and try to improve the quality of their 
teaching. Many problems exist, however, because teachers do not 
necessarily teach only the subject area they are trained in. For 
this reason teacher training continues to be an important factor in 
improving the quality of the schools. 

The IRC staff found that the Board made very slow progress in 
drawing up policies and procedures and resisted the testing of new 
applicants for teaching positions. However, these have been 
finalized this year. 
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SUPPORT OF SMALL SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

in 1987 we began supplying aid to schools «ho have little or nor 
S^^^SSrnJ^i ISSsheS rnrnLS'b^s ? e| ana other 

-rSr^r ofh^r^^rpf bu^^a^e^rare,^a?^S4S: fo £un supply 

ISe schools needs' have P-P«-?. ;"/So??s?ncf ?hSir new 

necessities and started supporting ^^^^J^f ^^^^^s the schools 
term began. Our Primary School Consultant visits t^^ sc ^ 

monitoring attendance and the quality of ^^^^^^^^^^^Jt^; snecif ic 

on the nelds of the school, thereafter we supply the specific, ^^^^ 

materials needed. We are ^^^^'^'-^^^'^ J?^''^^^^ A list 

many of which meet in homes or are very P^^^iY^J'^PPi ^ 

of I some of the schools we have been supporting follows. 



.exam ple List of some of the Sma U^S^^ 
h^7 the IRC Education Department m l^b/ 



School 

Sultan Mahmood 

Doshani No. 1 

Madrassa 

Jamiat School 

Hazrat Shuban Madrassa 

Aby Ayub Ansary 

Education Center for 

Afghan Refugees 
Emam Hassan School 
Walid Bini Aqaba School 
No. 5 School 
Prof. Khalili School 
Shahid Adam Khan School 
Shaikh Sanger School 
No. 3 School 
No. 1 School 
Kai Camp Girls School 
Sultan Mahmood Ghazni 
Hakim Sanyee School 
Ittehad Schools 

No. 1 - No. 4 
Jamiat Female School 



Location 
Peshawar 

Bada Baira Camp 
Hangu Refugee Camp 
Islamabad 
Peshawar 

Ba jaur 
Islamabad 

Kacha Gari Camp 
Akora Camp 
Matani Camp 

Afghan Colony (Peshawar) 
Camp No. 5, Nasir Bagh 
Zakhil Camp 
Kacha Gari Camp 
Khattak Pul 
Hangu 
Hangu 

Madinatul Muslimen Camp 
Shamshato Camp 

Tehkal 



T ype of School 
Primary 
(Boys and Girls) 
Primary 
Primary 
Middle 
Primary 
Secondary 
High School 

Primary 
If 

II 

11 

fi 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 
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TTF.MS DELIVERF.n TO THE VAR T On.q SCHOOLS SUPPLIED BY IRC 



Item 

1. Secondary school science and Math books 

2 . Charts 

3. Seminar books 



Rmniint Supplied 



9135 
442 
133 
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8TH GRADE STUDENTS AT THE LYCEE MALALAI 



TEACHER AND STUDENTS AT THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 




STUDENTS IN. THE CONSTRUeTION/ENGINEERfNG PROGRAM LEARN SURVEY 
TECHNIQUES 



OFFICIAL VISIT TO BAJAUR LVCEE 




4 . Lecture notes 

5 . Notebooks 

6. Ballpoint pens 

7. Pencils 

8 . Blackboards 

9. Boxes of chalk 

10 . Paper 

11. Primary school books 

12 . English Dictionaries 

13. Pushto-Arabic Dictionary 

14. Attendance sheets (photostat copies) 

15. Books for grades 1-3 

16 . Linquaphone English 

17. Active English I 

18 . Intercom 

19. English Language cassettes 

20. List of irregular English verbs 

21. Posters of verses of the Holy Quran 

22. Steps to English 

23. Teachers Guide 

24. Lecture notes in English 

25. Laboratory Manuals 

26. A History of Afghanistan, 

27. Water container 

28. Black dry ink 

29. Wooden Boards 

30 . Slate boards 

31. Tent 

32. Tarpaulin 

33. Pens for slate boards 

34 . Journals 



102 
7975 
2500 

840 

45 

106 

1 ream 

5099 
9 
1 

500 
1 set 

3 

145 
790 

5 
20 

6 

6 

8 

8000 
1 
1 
1 

100 packets 

211 

286 

1 

1 

157 
10 



* 
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SELF RELIANCE PROJECTS 



Since 1985, the International Rescue Committee (IRC) has sotight 
to improve the living conditions of Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
through projects that, with a small investment, greatly increase 
the income available to refugees, both in the form of foodstuffs 
and cash. The rations provided by UNHCR and the World Food' 
Program are vital to the well being of most refugees, but they in 
themselves are not sufficient for the dietary and fuel needs of 
the refugees. Moreover, many refugees remain, for various 
reasons, unregistered and ineligible to receive these rations. 

The broad objective of IRC's Self Reliance Projects is threefold: 
to enhance the living conditions of refugees living in Hangu - 
Thai area camps; to reduce the expenditures of the medical 
programs through improvement of refugee diet; and to reduce 
dependency, both psychological and material, on aid provided by 
international and voluntary agencies. 

IRC is currently implementing five self reliance projects, each 
with a different focus. The Handicrafts Project seeks to offer 
Afghan women a rare opportunity for gainful employment within 
their homes; Business Incentives (also called "Cottage 
Industries") provides credit and technical aid to refugees 
starting or expanding businesses; the Printing Press, a self- 
supporting business, prints a wide range of products for agencies 
and private individuals; the Construction Project employs 
refugees in the construction of a variety of buildings, upgrading 
of roads and the manufacture of furniture; and the Agricultural 
Assistance Project improves refugee diet and well being through 
crop production, poultry raising, and horticulture. 

HANDICRAFTS 

The Handicrafts Project is the most difficult of the five self- 
reliance projects. The conservatism of some of the refugee 
community can be stifling when it comes to attempts to direct aia 
to women. 

In order to avoid sparking a conservative rebellion in the camps, 
IRC has had to proceed very carefully in the development of its 
Handicrafts Project. At the camp centers, for example, men are 
strictly excluded and only female personnel are allowed to see 
the women who are participating. This requirement greatly 
restricts the supervision of the program and precludes visits 
from representatives of funding sources. The women also face 
difficulties in leaving their homes to visit the handicraft 
centers for instruction and provision of work. In addition to 
the stigma attached to women's emerging from the privacy ot tneir 
households, the women often face opposition from male members of 
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their households who often do not appreciate being left with the 
children. 

The cultural factors that make the Handicrafts Project difficult 
also make it most necessary. The restrictions on women's 
movement also make it difficult for women to fend for themselves 
or merely obtain the food, medical, and other aid to which they 
are entitled. This is especially true of women who live in 
families whose male head is deceased or absent. By dealing 
directly with women, the Handicrafts Project circumvents male 
intermediaries and provides a benefit directly to women. 

In 1987, an estimated Rs 255,553 was paid to refugee women for 
their embroidery, sewing and bead work. In addition, these women 
gained skills in handicraft production as well as opportunity to 
leave their homes and see other women in tihe handicraft centers . 
The project is due to expand in 1988. The project also has 
gained dynamic new management with fresh ideas on how to tap 
domestic markets in Pakistan and with ready-made contacts with 
exporters . 



BUSINESS INCENTIVES 

The Business Incentives project, sometimes called "Cottage 
Industries", was started in mid-1987 and seeks to aid the 
creation and expansion of refugee owned and operated businesses. 
By giving credits to the retugees through a hire-purchase scheme, 
this project attempts to create wealth among the refugees and get 
them started on income-generating businesses that are self 
sufficient and independent of any aid program. The significance 
of this project is that it initiates income-generating 
opportunities that continue indefinitely without depending on the 
ongoing help from IRC. 

As originally envisioned, this project was to start four 
businesses per year. However, in the first year of its 
implementation, the Business Incentives Project started or 
expanded 23 businesses. The businesses IRC helped include a 
charpoy maker (a charpoy is a bed made of wood and woven rope), a 
tinsmith, several weavers, several mushroom-growers, a sweets 
maker, an auto repair shop, a vehicle painting shop, and two 
shoemakers. To date, not one business has failed or required new 
financing. 

The annual gain in income to refugees as a result of the 
project's first year of operation is estimated to be much more 
than Rs 200,000 over what they would have been earning in the 
absence of this project. If we assume that the average business 
will last five years, the net gain in income earned by the 
refugees as a result of Business Incentives will be five times 
the total costs involved in supplying the credits and advice to 
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the refugees. This cost/benefit ratio will improve greatly in 
1988 with •the infusion of more money which will be used in the 
revolving fund for lending. 



PRINTING PRESS 

The IRC Printing Press can be considered the most self-reliant of 
the self-reliance projects. Although this enterprise was 
originally heavily subsidized (at the end of 1985 and beginning 
of 1986) for most of 1987 it has been operating at a profit and 
is meeting most of its costs. 

The press now employs 45 workers, of whom 37 are refugees. They 
are paid Rs 83,300 in salaries and benefits each month. The 
press's equipment includes five printing machines, equipment for 
grinding and exposing plates, cutting and binding equipment. It 
has the capacity to print textbooks at a rate of 30,000 per 
month. In addition to printing books, the press also produces 
stationery, greeting cards, calendars, business cards, forms, and 
other office products. Besides the standard printing services , 
the press also does photocopying, calligraphy, artwork, and 
translation from English to Dari and Pushto. 

The textbooks that the press printed this year were for Afghan 
school children. Some of the books were destined for children 
attending schools in resistance-controlled areas inside 
Afghanistan. In all, around 360,000 textbooks were printed by 
the press in 1987. The press also translated and printed the 
Helsinki Watch bulletin on Afghanistan, a number of medical and 
health texts and other such works . 



CONSTRUCTION 

The construction project regularly wins high acclaim for the 
high-quality work it does on the construction and maintenance of 
health clinics, schools, roads, school benches, and a host of 
other projects it undertakes. The IRC teams have a reputation of 
getting the work done on time, beyond specif icatidns , and under 
budget. The savings that the teams retained from completing work 
for less than the standard costs were used for work on six 
schools, four geodesic domes and five kilometers of camp roadways 
beyond the project's planned achievements. 

This is the most geographically wide-ranging of the income 
generation projects, with work in Kohat, Peshawar, and D.I. Khan 
Districts and Kurrum and Orakzai Agencies. In 1988, the project 
area will extend into North Waziristan Agency also. An average 
of 281 skilled and semi-skilled refugees were employed on a full- 
time basis, and approximately Rs 4,500,000 were paid out in 
wages . 
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The bulk of IRC's construction work is contracted by UNHCR, 
although a significant amount of work is done for "private," or 
non-UNHCR funded projects. We keep a separate accounting of the 
work we do on UNHCR-connected projects. To give an idea of the 
amount of work done by the IRC teams in one year, here is a 
partial list of these completions achieved between January and 
December, 1987. 

Geodesic Domes (Improved) 

57 

Geodesic Domes (Maintained) 

63 

Insettlement Stores (Maintained) 

14 

Binishells (Maintained) 

22 

Warehouses ( Maintained ) 

1 

Schools ( Constructed ) 

7 

Schools (Maintained) 

52 

Clinics 



Clinics ( Partially 
Waiting/feeding Rooms 
Handicraft Centers 
Agriculture 
Poultry House 
Workshops 
Percolation Wells 



Constructed) 

5 

Constructed) 

2 

Constructed) 

2 

Constructed) 

1 

Constructed) 

7 

Constructed) 

1 

Constructed) 

2 

Constructed) 



3 

Roads Improved (Kilometers) 

35.4 

School Benches (Constructed) 

12,561 

The accompanying chart shows how the work was distributed 
throughout the year. (The totals on the chart are different 
because they include additional work undertaken in January 1988 
with 1987 funding.) The bulk of the UNHCR-funded work has been 
to improve camp infrastructure. 

Other contracted work included the construction of 5 offices, 2 
generator rooms, 1 guard room, 2 store rooms, 1 carpet workshop. 
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and 2 dikes. The carpentry and metalworking shops continuously 
produced furniture^ doors and windows throughout the year. 



AGRICULTURE 

The Agricultural Assistance Project is one of the most important 
of the self-reliance projects. This project is not merely income 
generating; it also generates psychological well being among the 
refugees by engaging them in a creating and rewarding endeavor, 
and it improves their health by availing to them the vegetable 
and protein sources that are essential to a balanced diet. 
Indirectly, the agricultural project reduces medical program 
expenditures by improving the general health of the refugees. 
And it also helps improve relations between the refuges and 
nearby Pakistanis by contributing to the stabilization of prices 
in local vegetable markets, which were previously in danger of 
being overburdened by the presence of an increasing refugee 
population that in some areas already far exceeds the population 
of Pakistahis . 

The 1987 Agricultural Assistance Project has three main parts: 
Kitchen Gardening, in. which seeds, seedlings, pesticide 
applications, and technical advice are provided to 14,342 refugee 
families free of charge to help them start small scale gardens; 
Poultry Farming, in which 6- to 8-week-old layers are sold to 
4,759 refugee families at a subsidy to provide a source of 
protein mainly through egg production; and Horticulture, in which 
trees are distributed to refugee households for shade and fuel. 
In 1988 a new veterinary project will begin, and the distribution 
of trees will include fruit trees such as pomegranate and orange 
trees as well as grape vines. 

Utilization of kitchen gardens and the presence of poultry and 
livestock were noted in the 1987 health status survey conducted 
by Ellen Krijgh. Of all families surveyed, 36 percent had a 
kitchen garden. This is quite high considering the size of the 
area and the number of refugees the project serves. Additionally 
it was found that the presence of poutlry and livestock had 
increased dramatically over 1986. In 1987 100 percent of 
families were found to have some poultry or livestock. This is 
an increase of 48 percent over 1986. Over 80 percent of the 
families had some chickens in their compounds. These results 
endorse the tremendous efforts being made to assist refugees 
through the Ag:ricultural Project. 

In terms of direct gains to the refugees, the kitchen gardening 
component of the Agricultural Assistance Project has the highest 
payoff ratio. The value of vegetables that the refugees grow at 
their homes in the camps as a result of the kitchen gardening 
project averages approximately Rs 535 per family, which is 25 
times the cost of implementation per family. This is despite the 
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CARPENTER AT WORK IN THE HANGU CONSTRUCTION WORKSHOP 



1 

1* 




BENEFICIARY OF POULTRY FROJFJ 1 




AN IRC NURSERY IN HANGU 




I 



MANUFACTUKE OF SCHOOL BENCHES AT THE HANGU CONSTRUCTION 
WORKSHOP 




DIGGING A PERCOLATION WELL IN KAI CAMP 



CONSTRUCTION TEAM AT WORK ON A BASIC HEAI/J H L'NIT 




AGRICULTURALISTS DISCUSS CROP YIELD AT AN IKC NURSERY 



fact that this has been a drought year in. the project area. That 
the refugees appreciate this project immensely is obvious from 
the care they take in cultivating their gardens and the lengths 
they go to in order to expand their area of cultivation and ' 
provide water to their plots. 

The poultry project has a payoff lower than the vegetable 
project, but it is still impressive. From egg production alone, 
the refugees gain an output worth 4 to 5 times the total funds 
spent on the project, and this does not take into account the 
meat gained by the refugees after the productive period of the 
hens is ovar. Moreover^, this project reaches areas of the camps 
where, due to the unavailability of water or other reasons, 
gardening is not practical. 

In the horticulture wing of the project, 67,500 shade trees were 
distributed to the camps in 1987. Next year the shade tree 
distribution will be accompanied by the distribution of 40,775 
fruit trees, which are now being started and prepared for 
distribution. At present, and for the near future, this part of 
the agriculture project will have mainly an ecological impact. 
The fruit trees will not become productive for another year or 
two, but if, as we all hope, the refugees have returned home by 
then, the trees will remain for use by the Pakistanis remaining 
in the area . 
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HEALTH EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 

INTRODUCTION 

In this second year of its existence^ the Health Education 
Resource Center (HERC) built on the momentum established in its 
initial year. There were changes in personnel, including the 
position of Coordinator this year. We also added new personnel, 
a computer, a new program component, and changed the focus 
slightly, while remaining faithful to the objectives originally 
established. 

The HERC has been involved in many different aspects of health 
education. Some of these are briefly described as follows: 

Assisting Voluntary Agencies with Production of Health Education 
Materials 

The HERC continued to provide support to voluntary agencies 
operating in the Northwest Frontier Province, the Punjab and 
Baluchistan. As the Center became better known, many agencies 
sought our expertise in developing health education materials of 
their own. Responding to requests from agencies, materials were 
produced ranging from blood donation posters and colored 
flipcharts on health education topics for school children to 
referral booklets for IRC's illiterate female Community Health 
Workers. Without exception, agencies agreed to allow copies of 
materials produced by them to be used by other organizations. 



Acting as a Distribution Center 

Other voluntary agencies utilized the services offered to the 
community as a distribution center for health education 
materials, and representatives of those agencies collected 
^already existing materials for their health education programs in 
refugee camps and villages. We have amassed copies of curricula 
and other materials produced by voluntary agencies in a Reference 
Section of the library in order to let organizations know what is 
already available, and thereby reduce the duplication of effort 
that has so plagued work in the health field in Peshawar. 



Production of Health E ducation Materials 

Many of the materials on hand for distribution to agencies are 
produced at the HERC. For example. Serving Emergency Relief and 
Vocational Enterprises (SERVE) collaborated with IRC to produce a 
colored photonovel for refugee camp children on the topic of 
tuberculosis; a color booklet on the prevention and treatment of 
diarrhea was produced in Pushto, Dari and English, based on the 
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original by Nirali Kitaben in Urdu. Two large colored posters on 
the merits of breastfeeding and the perils of t^^^^lefeeding were 
completed by the HERC and distributed, as was a small ink poster 
to be hung in camp latrines urging residents to coyer the hole 
and wash their hands after use. A similar ink poster to be hung 
on camp wells reminding residents to keep the bucket oft the 
ground in order to maintain water purity was also produced. 

In order to ensure that the HERC has an audience for these 
materials, we instituted a policy to query agencies by letter. 
The letter describes new health education materials in tne 
process of production, gives an approximate cost, and asks tne 
agencies to list the number of copies that they plan to order. 
This policy has helped us tremendously in deciding the ^"^^er of 
copies to print of the large manuals, for example Where There is 
no Doctor (Pari), Where There is no Dent ist (Dan), and two large 
laboratory manual s, all of which should be available in February 
and March, 1988. 

Nearly all of the health education materials which were listed in 
the 1986 Annual Report as "in progress" at the time the report 
was "written have been completed. An audio-visual slide show on 
Environmental Health and an Immunization Card for illiterate 
women were two projects not undertaken because of other 
priorities . 

The demand felt so keenly last year for materials with which to 
train paramedical students has subsided. Most agencies working 
in the area of training paramedical personnel have now terminated 
the planning phase of their curricula and are deep into their 
training courses. 

In cooperation with the recently formed Coordination of Medical 
committees (CMC) which acts as a collection point for materials 
relating to those organizations training paramedical personnel, 
the HERC is referring clients interested in trauma, orthopedics 
and related topics to the CMC library. We have collaborated with 
the CMC library in the sharing of catalogs related to trauma, and 
will continue to send them these and other materials, in order to 
prevent duplication of efforts. 

Materials Work Group/ORS Task Force 

In February of this year an interagency meeting with all _ 
voluntary organizations working in the health sector in the 
N.W.F.P. was held in order to establish two Materials Work 
cioups, one for Primary Health Care/Public Health, and the other 
for Paramedical Training Curative Care. As a result of the 
meeting nine members volunteered to meet monthly as a Primary 
Health Care/Public Health work group. 
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The aims of the new Materials Work Group were to create a 
registration system of health materials produced to date or in 
progress by all agencies, and to give input into the development 
of new health education materials. An additional aim was to 
exchange information with other agencies in order to further 
communication and collaboration. 

During the next few months the group produced a registry 
describing existing teaching materials available in all voluntary 
agencies. A cross-referenced list of health education needs as 
expressed by the organizations was developed. Oral Rehydration 
Therapy was mentioned as an area needing health education 
materials, and since widely diverse methods of teaching ORS to 
refugees exist among programs, the Materials Work Group members 
decided to host a meeting of voluntary organizations performing 
teaching on ORS, as well as representatives of UNHCR and Project 
Director Health. 



Two large meetings were eventually held, and a small ORS Task 
Force was later formed to determine if the N.W.F.P. should 
standardize the teaching methodology of the homemade solution. 
After conducting a survey of the agencies involved, the ORS Task 
Force found that these organizations were not at present 
interested in changing their teaching methodologies. Before 
disbanding, however, the Task Force made written recommendations 
to organizations that each evaluate its ORS program in order to 
assess the effectiveness of its methodology, since the Task Force 
found that the composition of the homemade ORS recipe is not as 
important as some other factors. The recipe for the two most 
widely used solutions, as well as recommendations regarding which 
health messages should be stressed in ORS teaching programs were 
listed. 

The Materials Work Group is continuing to work toward 
coordination among agencies on different health topics: a First 
Aid course for school children, a booklet for mothers, and 
general First Aid are projects now under consideration. 

Recent Accomplishments/Activities 
1. Slide/Sound Presentation 

The Center recently completed a slide/sound program which 
describes HERC in order to better advertise the services offered 
to voluntary agencies. New visitors to the Center are shown this 
presentation. English, Urdu and Dari versions are now available 
and a Pushto version is presently being prepared. 
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2. Newsletter 

To further the objective of acting as a coordinating organization 
for all voluntary agencies in the Northwest Frontier Province the 
HERC has started a modest newsletter to the health personnel of 
these agencies. The need to communicate to voluntary agencies 
information about new publications, changes in the HERC and 
activities we are involved in has been keenly felt. The 
Newsletter also includes a NewsBriefs section which describes 
recent happenings in the health programs of different agencies. 
In future we hope that organizations will call upon the HERC when 
they have program information they wish to disseminate and will 
use the Newsletter (it is called the Peshawar Health Ed. 
Communicator ) to do so. 



3. Audio Visual Component 

A new audio-visual component was added to the program and two 
Afghan part-time photographers (one male and one female) were 
hired to assist in the production of the planned slide/sound 
presentations on health education topics, and film training 
sessions for the IRC program, as well as to care for the audio- 
visual equipment available for loan. 

Because of the many requests for slide/audio cassette 
presentations relevant to Afghan culture on sanitation, maternal 
and child health, water supply, disease categories, and many 
other topics, the HERC sent out a form to all voluntary agencies 
working in health education to ascertain the level of interest in 
and need for specific slide/sound programs. We received quite a 
number of replies from organizations interested in borrowing 
slide/sound presentations produced by IRC on these topics for 
training their staffs and educating camp residents. Therefore, 
we have decided to begin the writing of scripts and the shooting 
of appropriate slides as soon as the newly hired photographer is 
properly oriented. 

A proposal to produce age-specific health education materials for 
Pushto-speaking children in Afghan refugee camps as a way of 
increasing their exposure to the concepts of health promotion, 
positive health practices and the prevention of illness was 
written. This goal would be met by providing refugee children 
unable to read with pictorial booklets containing health 
messages, and providing booklets containing health education 
stories written in Pushto and appropriate to each child's 
academic grade level. In addition, the HERC would produce age- 
specific color slide programs featuring stories with a health 
message in Pushto, to be presented in conjunction with the 
booklets thereby reinforcing the health message. 
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4 . Training Component 

Through observation by many IRC staff during the year, it became 
apparent that a need exists for staff training activities among 
the people working in the IRC Hangu Medical Program. Regular, 
structured training activities in the areas of communications 
skills, team building, prevention theory, role play, 
redemonstration techniques and cultural/class awareness would 
make the medical teams, and consequently the programs, more 
effective. The training component would dedicate itself not only 
to the improvement of the programs in Hangu, but would also 
design and conduct workshops for other voluntary agency staff. 

« 

Relationship of other IRC Programs and the HERC 

The new IRC program component to establish Mother Child Centers 
(MCC) in four Basic Health Units next year will have a 
substantial impact on the HERC. In discussions with the program 
Manager, we have found some definite areas where the HERC and MCC 
programs will prove to be mutually beneficial. 

The MCC has planned booklets as part of their health education 
program which will be illustrated and produced by the HERC. 
Slide/sound programs for MCC use in the BHU's will also be 
produced. The Resource Center has already supplied the MCC 
program with the Child-to-Child readers in Pushto and Farsi for 
pretesting and modification. In addition, HERC artists are 
making a set of 18 colored charts originally developed by another 
organization in Mansehra as part of their "24 Mothers' Talks" for 
the MCC program. 

To the Public Health Programs in Hangu HERC has supplied 
materials as well as booklets for training programs; a referral 
booklet for illiterate female health workers was illustrated by 
one of the HERC artists. A concise laboratory manual was 
translated into Pushto and put into calligraphy for the 
laboratory in Hangu, and two sets of colored Aids to Malaria 
Diagnosis (blood films) were replicated. HERC is now m the 
process of translating the English text of two videos on health 
education topics into Pushto for the Sanitation program. 

Distances and poor methods of communication have made it 
difficult to coordinate with the IRC programs in Hangu. During 
the coming months every effort will be made to consolidate the 
HERC — IRC Medical Program liaison. 
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CALLIGRAPHER AT WORK AT THE H.E.R.f. 




THE H.E.R.C. LIBRARIAN 



Some Goals for 1988 



In addition to strengthening the relationship of HERC with IRC 
Programs, HERC will also continue to work at fostering a sense of 
collaboration among other organizations. The Center wi^-l also be 
working on finding inexpensive ways in which to produce multi- 
colored charts and posters which, because of the high cost, HERC 
has been unable to print. Ways in which to better pre-test 
materials produced will also be investigated — this may mean 
hiring on an additional staff person. 



SUMMARY 

That the HERC^* has had an impact on the voluntary agencies of the 
Northwest Frontier, Punjab and Baluchistan there is no doubt. 
One only need see the relieved look on the faces of those health 
educators encountering appropriate materials already available to 
them in the IRC Resource Center, to be convinced of the value of 
the HERC. The task now remains to upgrade our materials, to 
appeal to the illiterate population in the camps and Pakistani 
villages, and to attempt to meet their needs through audio-visual 
materials. 

The voluntary agency community is finally in agreement that 
changing the health behaviors of Afghan camp residents is the 
most effective way to decrease morbidity and mortality, and they 
are increasingly looking to health education materials as a means 
of change. 



